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WE DO IT ONCE EVERY YEAR! OUR BIG 
SALE 

FROM 21.12 to 31.12.1985 


17% discount pn all types of our jew- 
ellery fantazee, hand-made silk parpdts, 
foldscreens, vases, natural fox furs, 
Ivory and precious rosaries, and to all 
other selected Items & gifts we have. 

A simple visit to us will enable you to 
know us. 


SEMI VILLA FOR RENT 


Location Jabel Amman 5th Circle (Abdoun) suitable for 
Regional office or living. Consists of 3 bedrooms - 2 




WATER AUTHORITY 
TAFILA WASTEWATER 
PROJECT 

CONTRACT T-3/ 161/85 

The Water Authority is soliciting prequalilication and bids Irom Jordanian contractors, 
with US construction and/or construction management firms as subcontractors in 
connection with the construction of contract T-3, which is part of a wastewater 
project at Tafila. The US subcontractor through his participation in the construction 
will be expected to transfer technology to. and to upgrade the technical and manag- 
erial capabilities of the Jordanian prime contractor. 

Vit 5!S£ ct J s ,inanced b 7 the Water Authority and by USAID under AID Project 
278-0259. Payment will be in Jordan Dinars and US Dollars. 

Contract T-3 consists ot the construction of about 24 km of concrete sewers ranqino 
' n aize from 150mm to 300mm, about 4 km of ductile iron sewers ranging from 
150mm to 300mm and about t km of 300mm PVC pipe encased in concrete. 

A Jordanian firm wishing to participate in this contract must make its own contractual 
f" an 9 e ^ e i' 1 w iJ h ? u ? subcontractor. To assist contractors in making initial con- 
^ mo ? r ^ an - . n rac l?^ s Association has agreed to maintain rosters of Jordanian 
and Ub firms interested in this contract. Interested firms should furnish their names 

N?, S. or ‘eloHhone mmljers to Hie Jordan Contractors Association telex 

No. 23575 CONASS JO. telephone 6417G6 Amman. 

i Feb. 1906 each Jordanian prime contractor shall submit in person or 
by mail the information on both the contractor and subcontractor requested in the 
ciutstlonnaiio included with the contract documents in addition to a form of subcon- 
tract Agreement showing Ihe US subcontractor input covering No. 001 120 for techn- 
ology transfer The information and subcontract agreement will be evaluated and the 
{jjjjj* 1 ® contractor will bo informed not later than 1 1 Feb. 1986 whether or not to sub- 

SS C 8 * 1 13 Fobru <»^ 1986 at 0999 Hours. Jordan local 

time, at the office of the Water Authority in Amman. 

“ are .^ u "rtjatei than 1200 noon. Jordan local time, on 25 February 1986 at 
the office of the Water Authority in Amman. 

eS?!? 0 ! 6nt ^ m £y be examined and purchased at the Water Authority. Nablus 
in rL ? Box 2 V 2 ' Amman - Telephone 6661 11. Telex 23439 WAJ 

V 0!> . hc cop V °* Contract Documents is JD 100 or US$ 250 
Additional copies are available at a cost ol JD 25 or US$ 80. 

Eng. Mohammad S. Kllani 
President 

— Water Authority 


bathrooms -.7 guest + sitting and dining room - parking 
garden for more information. 

Please call Tel: 811606. 


The Ideal Residence for Expatriates & 
Businessmen 


ED d-r^Hlls 

To! 66819; - Telex 23808 OAROTL - Shrpaiy;ini Amman 


Luxuiously furnished studio apSHiTfents 
To Satisfy Good Taste 

HOTEL * APARTOTEL * RESTAURANT 


JORDAN ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY 
TEhDERS NO. 25/85, 26/85 & 27/85 
OF 132 KV NATIONAL GRID 


Jordan Elctricity Authority intends to build 46 kil- 
ometres c 132 KV double circuit transmission line 

Palace 8 " ^ neW radl ° Stati ° n " near Kharrana 

1 1 a 'hi n hf o r h f ? r ) P ity 1 Author,t y announces -the ava- 
day 23 12 985° ° W " 9 tender docum ents from Mon- 

1' I®^ 0r J°* 25/85 — Supply of insulators. 

2 thw?re r ° 26/85 ~ Supp,y of conductors and ear- 

3. Tender to. 27/85 - Supply of towers, fittings and 
erection)! materials. 

1 

Q oI en H? rer ?' vi,,,n9 t0 P artlcl Pate in the a/m tenders 
according ttthe tender’s conditions, can obtain the 
tender docui ents from the tenders section In JEA 
Head Ofhceocated between the 6th and Seventh 
Circle/Jabal <mman. 

* JD 50 ) for each of tenders 
25/85 “ 26/85) nd (JD 80) for tender 27/85 is payable to 
the authority: ’ 

The latest dte for the tenders to be received by the 

M ri i95?> l ?^ orth0jo,dan Electricity Authority 
will be 12.00 (clock, Wednesday 19th March 1986. 

n ^ st lnc,ude with their offer an unc- 
Pfl/flR anH b oo Quarantee of 5% for tenders 25/85, 

SSrinhif .S f ? r tender 27/85 in ,avour of Jordan 
SnSll nr rtf An 7 lender without this bank gua- 

no" be cons"aeS. af ' er ' hB Clo8i " 9 i dat9 ' ana ^rwlll 

tha°in^rJ l KiH tr jl ty Author,ly ls not boij nd to accept 
Ai?thnH? u lS d \ any tend er. also Jordan Electricity 
h«!n l ty ^ responsible for any costs Incurred 
by any tenderer C|ring the preparation of their tender. 
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Correction 

The Star regrets the typographical 
error in the last paragraph of the 
story carried on page 16 of last 
week's issue under the 'UNICEF 
official praises Jordan’s Immun- 
ization record’. 

The said paragraph should have 
read: 'Mr Sala lauded His Majesty 
King Hussein for his good perso- 
nal response and contribution with 
the alms and efforts of the 
UNICEF (and not UNESCO as pu- 
blished) along its chartered du- 


Read 

int 0- 

3rnisalcm &tar 

Jordan’s Only English 
Weekly Newspaper 

For in depth 
reports 

Circulated throughout 

the Middle East 

\ll offices: P.O. Bo* 591. 

Amman - Jordan. 

lei: 664153/4. 667177/8/9. 

Telex 21392. Media Jo. 
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Merry Christmas!!! 

The Management and 
Staff of The Jerusalem 
Star newspaper wish all 
their readers a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy 
and Prosperous NewiYear 
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CLASS 


ON THE OCCASION OF THE FEASTS J 

NAJMAT SHMEISANI 
SALON FOR LADIES 

OPENS UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF ^jP 
THE MOST TALENTED EXPERT % 


L A'-i. . A t 
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Munir Musharbash Int. Hair Designer 

Gaby the Lebanese Ziad Dabsh Suzy 
and welcomes you daily from 8 a.m. £ ^ 

to 8 p.m. including Sundays as from £ 

16 December 1985 until the end of the % 
feasts. V 

Welcome and Happy New Year 

Shmeisanl - Above Kentucky Fried Chicken - beside 
Ata All. Tel: 678538. 


Cable laying Equipment. \ nATr IQft ft' , ""-.- ft 

1 - Cable laylngf and tr a n spot t^attey*Trom TOn up to 
13 ton. 

2- Hydraulic cable winches. 3 ton. 

3- Cable rollers and corner. 

4- Hydraullc cable Jacks, grips, brushes, sleeves. 
Delivery time immediately. 

Manufacturer: Irish quIp-W. Germany. 

Muhelsen Est. 

Tel: 241370 Irbld. / 

Tlx: 51573 NAFIZ-JO , V> P 

P.O Box 1709 Irbid-Jordan. .. XI* ' 

^ ’ 

NOTE y 

We can supply all equipment for overhead line. Power 
station, transformer, cables and substation. 
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The San Rock Hotel offers a wide selection 
of Christmas, New Year and Birthday cackes. 
All sizes and shapes. Call now 813800. 


Amman 

642043 




^Optikos Jordan^^^, 


Jordan 

Intercontinental 
x Hotel 


Same Day .Delivery - 


/ \ 

r Eyes Examined 
Contact Lenses 
7 Days a Week . 

Moderate Prices 



NOTICE 

FROM JORDAN ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY 
REGARDING ISSUE OF TENDERS 
NO. 73/85 AND NO. 74/85 

JORDAN TRANSMISSION 
DEVELOPMENT 


Jordan Electricity Authority intends to Construct Broadcasting 132/33KV and 
33/11KV Substations at Oasar El Kharrana east of Amman at a distance of 46 km 
from Sahab S/S in order to feed the new Radio Broadcasting Station. 

For this, the Authority announces the availability of the following Tender Documents 
belonging to the above mentioned 132 KV Transmission Development Project as from 
Monday on 23.12.1985. 

Tender No. 73/85 Switchgear & Ancillary Equipment 

Design, manufacture, testing, delivery, erection, commissioning and maintenance for 
twelve months of 132KV. 33 KV and 11KV Switchgears and Ancillary equipment for 
Broadcasting Substations and extension for Sahab 132 KV Substation. 

The main plant requirements are briefly as follows: 

A. Broadcasting 132/33KV S/S:- 

— Five outdoor bays of 1 32KV switchgear 

— Five indoor bays of 33KV switchgear 

B. Broadcasting 33/11KV S/S:- 

— Two indoor bays of 33KV switchgear 

C. Extension for Sahab 132KV S/S:- 

— Two outdoor bays of 132KV Switchgear 

Tender No. 74/85 — Transformers 

Design, manufacture, testing, delivery, erection, commissioning and maintenance for 
twelve months of Two Power Transformers 132/33KV each 40 MVA and Two Ear- 
thing/Auxiliary transformers each 200 KVA for Broadcasting 132/33KV S/S and 
Two 33/11KV each 12.5 MVA and Two auxiliary transformers each 100 KVA for 
Broadcasting 33/11 KV S/S. 

Tenderers who are interested in those Tenders according to the Contract Conditions 
can obtain documents of the Tenders from the Tender Section at 

The Jordan Electricity Authority Building 
Jabal Amman between Sixth & Seventh Circle 

At a non refundable amount of JD 125 for Tender No. 73/B5 which consist of two 
copies of volume 1 and one copy of volume 2. together wilh a set of drawings. And 
JD 100 for Tender No. 74/85 which consist of one set (two copies), together with a 
set of drawings. 

The last date of submission of Tenders to the Jordan Electricity Authority Offices — 
Jabal Amman is at 12.00 on Wednesday 19.3.1986 and submitted to the Secretary of 
the Tenders Committee. 

All offers should include e bid bond of 2% of Tender Price in favour of Jordan Elec- 
tricity Authority. Any offer which does not Include this bond or received alter clos- 
ing date shall not be considered. 

The Jordan Electricity Authority does not bind itself to accept the lowest or any ten- 
der, nor will it be responsible for any costs incurred by tenderers in preparing their 
tenders. 
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UNRWA’s operations 



status 







Constitution of UNRWA 

In accordance with Article 7(1) 
of the United Nations Charter 
there are six principal organs of 
the UN namely a General Assemb- 
ly, a Security Council, an Eco- 
nomic & Social Council, a Trustee- 
ship Council, an International 
Court of Justice and a Secretariat ; 
(see the attached chart). However 
Article 7(2) of the UN Charter envi- 
sages the establishment of such 
subsidiary organs as may be 
found necessary. In effect, Article 
“ the Charter empowers spe- 
cifically the General Assembly and 
Article 29 the Security Council, to 
establish such subsidiary organs 
as either may deem necessary for 
the performance of Its functions. 

By virtue of the above-mention- 
ed artlcfes 7( l) and 22, the Gen- 

5e T bl * p ! ssed Resolution 
302(IV) of 8 December 1940 
creeling the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees (UNRWA hereafter call- 
ed thaAgoncy). It should be Imme- 
diately pointed out that a subsidi- 
ary organ of the UN such as the 
Agency differs from a ‘ specialised 
agency" such as UNESCO. WHO 
™ 0 ' IL 0 °. IMF or ICAO (see the 
-nartj. borne In existence prior to 
:he setting up of the United 
Nations and some created after- 
wards. 

The Specialised Agencies were 
Jstablished by intergovernmental 
igreements, and have wide inter- 
.rational responsibilities In eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, health and 
elated fields. They were however 
rrought into relationship with the 
JN In accordance with Articles 57 
md 63 of the UN Charter by 
neans of agreements approved by 

»!„3? neral Aasem bly. Unlike a 
subsidiary organ, a specialised 
tgency has its own constitution 
governing body or council, 
ts own Director-General, its own 
egulations and rules...), its mem- 
n °l necessarily those of 

enfl U rflt« n 1 13 ,nt !®Pe nd ent of and 
.■eparata from the UN subject 

SS ** 1,3 relationship p ro - 

' ndih* agr ? arnent between it 

nd the General Assembly. 

i hQwev0 r is not a 

l ^ ai, *f d .. onB but a subsidiary 
, a direct creation of the 
'nffL As3emb,y and is con- 

S , BubJecr lo the 

, atao clearly dlstirv 
ushed from the UNHCR (the Un- 

.^ a R^u™S h . Commi8s i°ner 

a,ao es * a blished 

iaLrS? 3 d J ry w . ? fln of thG UN by 

Sag*.*** 

. . High Commissioner works 

"jj? a B’oiute which defines his 
SoK ® nd rt th l nrgnniealion of 
« ' a{ ] d 8 Convention relal- 

!»?. s l«tus of Refugees. It 

2, S 8 ,h ?J rlQhl8 of rofugees but 
jcludes the Palestine refugees 

SSJl* scope because, amongst 
{!!£ t, ’®y receive assta- 


THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
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The l'nitej) nation) 


UNITED NATIONS 
■ OUCATIOfiAl.lciINT,*.: 
AND CUltUMl 
OICANiEaTiON 


WOULD HEALTH 
DAGANIEATIOH 




IMTCHNATIONAL JN IE ANATTCrNAL lANr , MTIANATK'NAL* 

OEVILDAMINT | | FDR RECONSTRUCTION |'| FINANCE 

ASSOCIATION AND DEVELOPMENT | CORPORATION 


WORLD HEIEOROLoaiCAL INTIR40VIRNHINTAL I OMUMUTOH 

O.OAN,™™ 


This article is not intended to be a detailed study on UNRWA 
whether as regards its wide-ranging services and activities in 
the Arab countries, -hosts of the. Palestine refugees and the 
many problems It has faced during its thirty-five years of exis- 
tence or as to its special legal status under the Charter of the 
United Nations, international law and the law on international 
organisations. For, a detailed study would require perhaps 
hundreds of pages making a whole book. This article is simply 
an outline of the above-mentioned matters, it should be 
remembered that UNRWA had officially started its activities on 
1 May 1950 and has carried out and is still carrying out activi- 
ties similar to those normally undertaken by governments with 
the exception that it has no sovereign territory. 


the Economic Su^Gy^rnm^sion! SMI^rtlSt w™fc 

Govern- 

ments concerning measures to be which unde? princiDlLs Sf SS'J? 


The Agency provides free el- 
ementary education in its own 
schools for a period of six years 
and lower secondary education for 
a period of three. It subsidized fur- 
ther secondary education for a 
number of students In government 
and private schools. 

With regard particularly to voca- 
tional training, credit should rightly 
go to Dr John Davis who was one 
of most, If not the most, energetic 
and fair-minded Commissioner- 
General. He served from 1959 to 
1963. By his own initiative he was 
able to travel and collect from 
various countries $10 million 
which he earmarked solely for 


their neighbours should be perm t- hnlSL u e ®f ma »;ked solely for 

ted to do so at the earliest nra tic SSS 0 vocatlo " al and teachers' 
able date and that compensation Sin 9 C 5? r 1 s S L ? banon ' s y fia - 
should be paid for the property S, Th T S ank and Gaza 
which under principles 2SSL2 8 . Praaramme Is 
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time when International assistance 
for relief and works programme Is 
no longer available. 

Move rover, the said Resolution 
[paragraph 6) established an Advi- 
sory Commission consisting of 
representatives of France, Turkey 
the United Kingdom, and the Un- 
ited States of America with power 
to ada more additional members 
from contributing governments. In 
due course other members were 
added namely Belgium, Egypt, Le- 
banon. Syria, Jordan and Japan. 
The function of the Adivfsory Com- 
mission Is lo advise and assist the 
Director of the Agency (now re- 
-iitied Commissioner- General) In 
the execution of the Agency's pro- 
gramme in consultation with each 
Near Eastern Government in the 
selection, planning and execution 
of projects. 


jinco from another organ of the 

[The primary arid original func- 
SS.SU"® Agency is specifically 
■ovkfed m Paragraph 7 of G A 
esolullon 302(IV) mentioned 
pove, namely first, to carry out In 

. •' ■ ' .W.Lrt. ' jl. I. 'l - 
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■asSn?? 50 * th ? ? A Resolution No. 
393(V) extended the functions of 
he Agency from the administra- 
tion of direct relief and works pro- 
gramme to the "reintegration of 
the refugees into the economic life 
o the Near East, either by repa- 
triation or resettlement In prepara- 

fo , r the timQ when Inter- 
aa 3i stance is no longer 
n«^ b B for the realisation of 
peace and stability in the area." 
Several reintegration projects 
were proposed but were rightlv 
rejected by the Palestine refugees 

?~ r,y , lh ? 89 whlch aimed at 
resettlement In the host Arab 

SS /I®? fear that might 
he . rr9h * lo repatriation to 
hS c r 7u PalB3l ' n3 ln deed, In 

Whlrh ftr Of E H 0 Roaolul| on 302(IV)i 
X, « created the Agency and In 

o th0 b fS'« n, l £ early rQ 3okiNons 
i h 0 A Gan0ral Assembly relating 

efLo n 2? e S Cy Hnd t0 ,he Patestine 
^ 8 SP ara ^fPb 1 1 of ftesolu- 
iion 194(111) of 1 1 Decamber I94fl 
was emphasized. ' 

This paragraph stipulated "'that 
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made good by the governments or 
authonties responsible." As this 
mportant paragraph was never 
implemented and as the Concilia- 
jon Commission established by 
the same Resolution 194(111) under 
Paragraph 2, was never allowed 

By Pascal B. Karmy 

by the stubborn resistance of Is- 
carry o U t j( S ma j n functions 
specifically to facilitate the repa- 
triation of the Palestine refugees 
or their resettlement the Agency 
continued to perform Its main 
functions assigned to it by the 
General Assembly namely assls- 1 
tanca for relief and works projects 
until the Palestine problem has 
been justly resolved. 

Educational Programme 

In the General Assembly Reso- 
lution 13 15(XIII) dated 12 Decem- 
ber 1958 (paragraph 4). the Gen- 
eral Assembly requested the 
Commissioner-General of the 
Agency to plan and carry out 
projects capable of supporting 
substantial numbers of refugees 
and, in particular, programmes re- 
lating to education and vocational 
training. Thus in the course of time 
and due to the energetic efforts of 
the Agency's Commissioners Gen- 
eral and with the blessing of the 
General Assembly and concomi- 
tant with the assistance In relief 
and works programme, the 
Agency embarked on a large scale 
educational programmes for the 
refugees in all the Agency's area 
of operations (l.e. In Lebanon, Sy- 
ria, Jordan, West Bank and 6aza 
otnp). 

By 1961, the so-called reinte- 
gration programme for the re- 
fugees was dead and never men- 
noned again in the subsequent UN 
General Assembly Resolutions. 


P, r ° yi dad In dose association with 
UNESCO. It is the largest single 
activity performed by the Agency 
Nearly one half of its budget funds 
Is spent on education. It also 
awards scholarships to Pales- 
tinian students for study In Arab 
universities. 

However, Professor Abu- Lu- 
ghod remarked in respect to the 
education received by a Pales- 
tlnran student In Jordan, Lebanon. 
Syria and Gaza, that this educa- 
tion would leave the student; "In 
no position to identify the major 
outlines of Palestinian history pr- 
ior to or during the Mandate per- 
iod; ha would not be able to Iden- 
tify the specific importance of 
Palestine to Palestinians or to the 
Arab people In general; he would 
remain ignorant of the social and 
economic life of the Palestinians 
prior to 1948 and he would remain 
unaware of the type and nature of 
tne struggle which the Pales- 
tinians waged to prevent the usur- 
pation of Palestine. The subse- 
quent tribulations of the Pales- 
tinians, their attempts to preserve 
themselves as a community and 
the outbreak of the Palestine re- 
volution with specific objectives 
would remain a mystery if the 
Palestinians were to rely on the 
orientation and values of the edu- 
cational system which prepared 
heir offspring for the future." 
(Quoted by Muhammad Hallaj 
Dean of the School of Arts and 
Sciences at Blr Zeit University, at 
, of the Journal of Pales- 
tine Studies No. 38, Vol IX No 4 
Summer 1980). I may add that 
Professor Abu-Lughod's remark la 
particularly pertinent to the educa- 
»? n of Palestinian students in the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip. 

Health services 

I need not dwell long on this 
subject. The health services are 
carriecj out under the guidance of 
Ihe world Health Organisation 


(WHO). The Agency provides me- 
dical services to about 1.7 million 
eligible Palestine refugees. It em- 
phasises on preventive care 
through maternal and child health 
clinics, school health and health 
education programmes, 8UD . 
plementary feeding to assure sa- 
tisfactory level of nutrition, and 
environmental sanitation in the re- 
fugee camps. 

The Agency has built health 
clinics and health centres In the 
major centres of population and 
has mobile health teams, it has 
some hospitals of its own but 
usually makes agreements for 
beds to be available in government 
or private hospitals. In Lebanon 
the health services have been fur- 
ther strengthened to meet the em- 
ergency needs of the refugees 
and additional hospital beds are 
being subsidised in locations 
where facilities which had been 
available before June 1982 are 
unable to function. 

Financing the Agency 

Lack of sufficient funds lo en- 
able the Agency to perform its 
mandate efficiently and to the sa- 
tisfaction of the Palestine re- 
fugees, is a perennial theme in the 
CommiBsloners-General'a annual 
report to the General Assembly. It 
should be realised that the Agency 
Is not financed by the UN budget 
but relies In Its finance on only vo- 
luntary contributions from govern- 
ments and other local or inter- 
national bodies. The only remedy 
to the Agency's recurring financial 
deficit is to tie up Its finance with 
the UN budget or at least, In order 
to alleviate its deficit, to have the 
salaries of all its staff (who count 
17,616 up to 30 June 1985) paid 
out of the UN budget. The General 
Assembly has rejected either pro- 
posal. Presently only international 
staff members' salaries and emo- 
luments are paid out of the UN 
budget but they count only 108. 

The inadequacy of funds very 
often compels the Commissioner- 
General to travel to many coun- 
tries In search of contributions In 
cash or In kind. This Is indeed an 
anomaly for the head of an organi- 
zation with vast administrative and 
operational responsibilities to do 
so. During his travels he leaves 
the administration In the hands of 
his deputies some of whom, as Mr 
John Redaway for example, have 
discharged their duties quite effi- 
ciently. The Agency's deficit is a 
chronic disease and could only be 
cured by increasing the contribu- 
tions of governments who nor- 
mally contribute to the Agency and 
by encouraging other non- 
contributing governments to con- 
tribute. 

The reduction of contributions is 
often the result of inflation or de- 
valuation of the currencies of the 
contributing governments. The 
other remedy for diminishing the 
Agency's deficit is the very re- 
grettable reduction of services to 
the refugees and if this is carried 
too far It might lead to turmoil and 
perhaps lo violence. 

The seriousness of the financial 
situation Is clearly stated in the 
following paragraph culled from 
the Commissioner-General's letter 
dated 30 August 1985 addressed 
to the President of the General 
Assembly of the UN. (Vide 
Comm-Gen's Annual Report 1 July 
984-30 June 1985 a page vi): 
"The financial situation facing the 
Agency in 1986 is even more pre- 
carious. Even a minimum pro- 
gramme budget will require some 
$20 million more than Govern- 
ments have pledged this year as 
their regular contributions. In light 
of the potentially serious conse- 
quences If UNRWA Is obliged to 
make cuts In its major program- 
mes, I have urged Governments 
that believe their Interests are 
served by having the Agency con- 
tinue Its services to come together 
and discuss a rational approach to 
the Agency's financial problems " 

Contd on page 5 
26 DECEMBER 1985 



is a big problem 


THE DIRECTOR of UNRWA Affairs in Jordan Per Olof Hallqv- 
ist has said that it is obvious the Commissioner General of the 
Agency will have to take some kind of drastic actions in order 
to bring its expenditure in line with income. He said this will 
happen if next year UNRWA does not receive a higher income 
than it did this year. 

Mr Hailqvist was speaking in an interview with The Star 
Staff Writer Hayford Attuah last week. 

Following is the full text of the interview: 


Question; To what extent would 
you say the United Nations Re- 
lief and Works Agency (UNRWA) 
has suoceeded in its aims and 
objectives? 

Answer: There are no specific 
niins and objectives sot up for 
this Agency. It is an Agency that 
was established almost 36 years 
ago to alleviate the sufferings o! 
Palestinians who left their homes. 
At lirst, the situation then was to 
give them relief in the form of 
shelter and basic health care etc. 


Over the years, the situation 
has changed completely with re- 
gard to living conditions, and the 
need for relief is no longer the 
same as it was in 1948, 1949 and 
1950, or in 1987 and 1968. So. 
the work of the Agency has 
shifted from what was relief to 
mainly education which today 
lakes between G5-7Q per cent of 
our funds. We stilt continue with 
Ihe health core which takes 
another 20 per cent and so is re- 
lief work. But the latter is lo lesser 
extent than we did 30-35 years 
ago. 

I should mention about works in 
the UNRWA because of the com- 


mon misunderstanding that it 
means that we should employ 
people to give them work. That is 
not at all what Hie mandate indi- 
cated. The mandate said wo 
should try to organize Inrge scale 
work opportunities in industry and 
agriculture etc, which permit thci 
refugees to bo self-supporting. 
The Agency tried to do this frit 
many years, but lor reasons of 
ttieir own. the relugijou wore not 
cooperative. Thov just dkl not 
want to I m vo that kind of n solu- 
tion, so the Agoncy ins load, aimed 
its efforts at continuing and im- 
proving ns much as hinds avail- 
able permitted, the education arid 
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Continued from page 4 
Previously, the Commissioner- 
General had announced a number' 
ot austerity measures designed 
both to reduce expenditure and in- 
crease productivity. 

Administration 

Notwithstanding its wide rang- 
ing functions and responsibilities 
covering a wide area of geographi- 
cal operations, one must admit 
that on the whole the Agency Is 
well organised and properly admi- 
nistered. However I wish to make 
a comment here and that is some- 
times the wrong person is ap- 
pointed in a senior post for which 
he has neither the qualifications 
nor the capability to discharge. 
The vast majority of the Agency's 
staff is formed of Palestinians who 
carry the burden of administration. 
Every year the General Assembly 
pays tribute to its staff members 
for the work and services per- 
formed by them. In order to reduce 
the Agency's deficit, it deferred 
pay increases for the locally re- 
cruited staff, suspended all cost of 
living increases due for 1985, abo- 
lished 38 posts in Headquarters, 
abolished flexible hours and in- 
creased the work week and can- 
celled extensions of slaff over Ihe 
age of 60. 

The Agency's Legal 
Status 

As stated in the beginning of 
this article, the Agency is a sub- 
sidiary organ of the UN created by 
GA Resolution 302(iv) under Ihe 
authority of Articles 7(2) and 22 of 
the UN Charter. Moreover, several 
GA Resolutions clearly declared 
that the Agency is an organ of the 
UN and therefore enjoys the bene- 
fits. privileges and immunities of 
the Convention on the Privileges 
of the United Notions of 13 Febru- 
ary 1946. It should be mentioned 
at the outset that all the Arab 
countries in the Agency's area of 
operations (and also Israel) have 
acceded to this Convention. It Is 
not intended here to delve into all 
Ihe Implications flowing from the 
application of the Convention to 
the Agency as this will require 
long pages to explain. Nor Is il In- 
tended to mention any specific 
court case of a legal dispute In 
which the Agency or its staff 
members were Involved. Suffice it 
here to lay down some of the gen- 
eral principles emanating from the 
above-mentioned Convention. 

According to the Convention the 
Agency and Its property and ass- 
ets enjoy immunity from legal Ra- 


tion or any legal process. In case 
of dispute of commercial charac- 
ter, if not resolved amicably, it 
should be referred to arbitration 
as required under Section 29 of 
the Convention. This immunity Is 
now accepted by the courts of the 
countries in which the Agency op- 
erates but according to my exper- 
ience in this field it took a long 
time before this immunity was re- 
cognised. Similarly the Agency's 
staff members enjoy immunity 
from legal action with respect of 
acts committed in the perfor- 
mance of their duties i.e. in a 
strictly official capacity. It is a 
functional immunity and not a per- 
sonal one like the diplomatic im- 
munity. In case of wrong commit- 
ted by a staff member he will be 
subject to a disciplinary action in- 
cluding dismissal under the rele- 
vant Staff Regulations and Rules, 

The Convention also provides 
that the premises of the United 
Nations are inviolable, and Us 
property, and assets wherever lo- 
cated and by whomsoever held, 
are immune from search, confi- 
scation, requisition, expropriation 
and any other form of interfer- 
ence. Owing to the prevailing con- 
flict In the Middle East. Ihe Agency 
has recorded in Its annual reports 
many instances of violation of its 
premises by governmental au- 
thorities or military forces espe- 
cially by Israeli army in the West 
Bank. Gaza Strip and South Leba- 
non. During the 1967 war and dur- 
ing the Israeli invasion oi Lebanon 
in 1982, Israeli forces destroyed 
or bombed many of the Agency's 
buildings or refugee camps. 
Claims tor compensation were 
made against the government of 
Israel. 

The rights of the Pales- 
tine refugees 

General Assembly Resolution 
2535 (XXIV) dated 10 December 
1969 declared that Ihe problem of 
the Palestine Arab refugees has 
arisen from the denial of their ina- 
lienable rights under Ihe Charier 
ol ihe United Nations and tho Un- 
iversal Declare lion of Human 
Rights. The Resolution also af- 
firmed the inalienable rights of the 
people of Palestine. Articles 1(2) 
and 55 of the Charier refer lo Ihe 
principle of equal rights and 
self-determination of peoples. 

Thus the Palestinians must be 
given the right to exercise self- 
determination as most of the peo- 
ples especially those who were 
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under colonial rule exoir-ised that 
right. ' 

Pending the solution of the poli- 
tical problem ol Palestinians by re- 
cognizing Iheii innliontible rights 
so far denied by Israel and by US, 
tlie Agency must continue its ser- 
vices to tlie Palestine refugees 
The international comnuinily, 
especially Britain and the US are 
responsible for Ihe Palestine trag- 
edy for Ihey initialed and spon- 
sored the partition of Palestine 
which was illegal, immoral and un- 
just under international law. This 
partition has led to the unprooting 
in 1948 ol about one million Pales- 
tinians from their homeland by Je- 
wish alrocilies. H is therefore in- 
cumbent upon the international 
community to continue lo sustain 
the Agency for the assistance of 
the Palestine refugees until those 
in the West Bank and Gaza Strip 
and in Ihe diaspora including all 
Palestinians are allowed lo exerc- 
ise freely their right to self- 
determination and form their own 
independent state. The situation 
would become intolerable and 
might lead to turmoil, instability 
and even more violence in the 
Middle East if the Agency finds it- 
self unable for financial reasons to 
continue Ihe assistance in all its 
aspects including health and edu- 
cation. given to more than two 
million Palestine refugees regis- 
tered with it. 

I would like to end this article by 
the statement of the retired 
Commissioner-General Mr Olof 
Rydback in his Annual Report 1 
July 1984 - 30 June 1985 submit- 
ted lo the General Assombly 
(Paragraph 6 of the foreword at 
page x): "I urge therefore that 
those Governments who believe 
that their Interests are served by 
the' continuation of the Agency's 
services, while a political solution 
to the Palestine problem is still be- 
ing sought, come together and 
discuss a rational approach lo the 
Agency's future. I fully undursland 
that this Is a time of straightened 
budget circumslnncos for many 
Governments but I would submit 
that support, for UNRWA, is an in- 
expensive invest mont in peace- 
keeping” 

PASCAL KARMY Is a holder of a 
Diploma In Philosophy & Letters 
and LL.B. He was a lawyer in 
Palestine during the Mandate 
and then Legal Advisor for the 
United Nations in Beirut & 
Vienna. 


im.ilth services. II vi’iy irik'njsl- 
intj lu non an Agency, tlie in.intl- 
ale of which still talks about 
m.i inly relief and works, is now ill 
fact >in i.'ducation and ho.illli 
agency more than anything else 

Q: What has been the outcome 
ol tho solf-supporting pro- 
gramme which UNRWA Initiated 
for the refugees referred to as 
'special hardship cases'? 

A: It is aornethmij on a small sc.lk* 
which is very successful in Jordan 
and winch is continuing nil Ihe 
time. Wo have on n number of oc- 
casions been able to help ‘special 
hardship cases' families who w err: 
needy to support them solves, lo 
Ihe extent that they no longer 
need the help of UNRWA. Wi> 
have many successful examples 
ol these in Jordan. Even though 
the number is not so big we are 
extremely happy about each case 
that, we have been able to help a 
family out of a destitute situation. 

Q; What would you consider as 
the major problem facing the 
Agency? 

A: There is one real big problem, 
and that is money. It is a terrible 
problem that we face every year 
and which only gels worse and 
worse. No doubt 1985 was by far 
the worst year we have had from 
Ihe financial point of view during 
the last 35 years. 

Tho reason for this problem is 
that, we live on voluntary contribu- 
tions. And contributions have had 
a tendency to either remain stable 
or even decrease over the last five 
to six years, while the number of 
refugees, the inflation, salary in- 
creases and rising costs have in- 
creased our expenditure. So, we 
naJonger have a correspondence 
between income and expenditure. 
This year, we have a deficit of $5 
million. If the next year, we do not 
receive a higher income than we 
did this year, we will have a $12 
million deficit and it is obvious 
that very soon ns we are not all- 
owed to borrow. Ihe Commissioner 
General will have lo take some 
kind of drastic actions in order to 
bring tho expenditure In lino with 
income. 

Q: What are your priorities 
given the financial constraints? 

A; To survive 1985, wo hnd to 
dolor for close lo $70 million of 
expenditures. So wo will first have 
lo do all tho things wo have bud- 
gated for but we did not got 
■ money for In 1985. And vary much 
of the3o is maintenance ol build- 
, ings and equipment tho construc- 
tion of now and better schools lo 
i reprace the very bad ones in the 
( camps and tho replacement of 
i clinics. Wo have also deferred sa- 
laries and cost of living allowances 
to the staff. 
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O: What arc tho achievements 
of UNRWA in Jordan as com- 
pared to other field offices In 
the other countries? 

A: I don't think onu can compare- 
Ihij Acjtmoy s activities as much as 
tho situation of the refugees is 
concerned. II is very much thanks 
to tho genorousity and enromous 
assistance by the government of 
Jordan lliiriughoul the years, to 
tho Palestinian refugees and to 
UNRWA No doubl that tlie Pales- 
tinian re luge os in Jordan enjoy a 
much bettor standard of living and 
much trotter personal security 
Ilian their counterparts in tbs 
other four fields of operations w® 
have 

0: On the impact of UNRWA. 

A: If I don't speak for Jordan, I 
think Ihe impact has been that for 
ninny years we have been able to 
assist the various governments to 
develop their education and prim- 
ary health can? systems. I think 
UNRWA has played a leading rote 
in the development of education 
and health in ihe Near East over 
die 35 years Of course we have 
bene fitted from assistance from 
UNESCO and the WHO 

O: How many refugees do you 
have under your care In Jordan? 

A: The number in Jordan is now 
slightly more than 800.000 on the 
East Bank oniy. That is not to say 
all of them are here. Many of them 
are working in the Gulf states or 
elsewhere There are also a num- 
ber of Palestinian refugees in Jor- 
dan who are not registered with 
UNRWA. But the number of re- 
fugees living in the 10 camps here 
in Jordan, four ot which are what 
we call pre-1967 and six are post 
1967. is about 200,000 This Is al- 
most 25 per cent of the number of 
registered refugees. 

The ligure is interesting be- 
cause as camps are not expan- 
ding, the growth of the population 
is very high and by necessity peo- 
ple have lo leave the c.arnps and 
find soniowhere else to live And 
that is why the number of camp 
refugees is only 25 per cent. If 
Ihnro is no r>olotion to the political 
problem nnri UNRWA still runs the 
camps, the population in Ihe 
camps will tro about 10 per cent, 
ten years from now. This will gra- 
dually decrease m proportion to 
tho pooplo living outside 

Q: On relations between the 
UNRWA staff and Ihe refugees? 

A. Tho UNRWA stall is, with tho 
exception of so von intorriationals 
and some 20 Egyptians, made of 
Palustininna. Almost nil Iho 5.70Q 
1 employees of UNRWA in Jnrdan 
| are Palestinians. So they are 
Palestinians working for their own 
people. And il follows that tho re- 
* la lions as far as I can see. aro 
vary good. 
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Agency school 
education 
programme 


UNDER AN agreement between 
UNRWA and UNESCO, the latter 
Is responsible for the professional 
aspects of the UNRWA/UNESCO 
education programme. This 
agreement dntes back from the 
star* of UNRWA's activities in 
1950. 

As n general rulo, Iho educa- 
tional programme in UNRWA/- 
UNESCO schooln follows Iho 
same curriculum and uses snino 
textbook:; ns the government 
schools of Iho host count rius. 
Within this framework of this edu- 
cational structure, UNRWA offers 
six years of elementary uduention 
HinJ three years of preparatory 
(Junior High School) education In 
Jordan. At tire higher educational 
Jcvul. UNRWA awards ;i limited 
number of scholarships to 
academically outstanding students 
whu pass lire Stale* Goner nl Sec- 
ondary Examination. Furthermore, 
in Jordan UNFfWA provides tea- 
cher and vocational training for 
bolf) nixes in its two residential 
tunning Cmitie In -bn vice leachor 
Irainmg arid super visory and deve- 
lopmental aclivillos m respect ol 
school education are rendered by 
the Education Development Cen- 
tre (EDC) 

The Field Office Department of 
Education is responsible for the 
administration of the education 
programme in Jordan covering 
school education, teacher training, 
vocational training and scholarship 
programme. This Department is 
headed by a Field Education Of- 
ficer, administratively attached to 
DUA/J and professionally to the 
Director of Education. 

This briefing relates to school 
education as pre-service teacher 
training and vocational training will 

1. UNRWA's health services are 
based on the concept of an inte- 
grated and comprehensive health 
programme designed to maintain 
and promote the positive health 
of ihe refugees as far as can be 
achieved within the limited scope 
of the Agency's resources. 

2. Normally, UNRWA health ser- 
vices are available only to Pales- 
tine refugfeos registered with 
UNRWA aa eligible for these ser- 
vices. and to UNRWA staff mem- 
bers and their dependents. 

As an expeep liona I and tempor- 
ary measure out-patient medical 
care Is extended to some other In- 
dividuals and families displaced 
from the Goza Strip and the West 
Bank aa a result of the 1967 hos- 
l Wiles and residing In post- 1967 
war camps. 

In acute emergencies, first-aid 
medicnl care is provided by the 
Agency for persona otherwise ine- 
ligible. 

3. The Department of Health has 
been reorganized on a trial basis 
for one year ending on 30 June, 
1986 and consists of the Field 
Health Officer, his office nnd live 
Divisions, each headed by a divi- 
sional head, namely: Health Admi- 
nistration, Community Health. Me- 
dical Caro, Training and Research 
and Nursing. 

(a) Health Administration Divi- 
sion: 

The division performs all thu adm(- I 


be covered separately. In-service 
teacher training and supervisory 
and developmental activities In re- 
spect of school education are also 
dealt with separately. 

The Jordan Field is sub-divided 
educationally Into five educational 
areas. Each area Is administered 
by an Area Education Officer. The 
Area Education Officer is assisted 
by a number of School Supervi- 
sors (Subject) who supervise tea- 
chers in Ihe elementary and pre- 
paratory cycles each In his field 
of specialization where the lower 
elementary cycle (1-3 grades) Is 
considered a one specialization. 

At the age of 5:08, registered 
Palestine refugee children are ac- 
cepted Into the first grade of 
UNRWA/UNESCO schools. In 
1004/ 1985 a totnl number of 
15523 pupils were admitted. In the 
current school year 1984/05. a 
total number of 92120 pupils are 
enrolled In the elementary cycle 
served by a teaching force of 
2261 teachers. As regnrds the 
preparatory cycle, the enrolment 
m the current school year 
1984/05 is 45530 pupils served a 
lunching force of 1312 teachers. 
The foregoing pupils are accom- 
modated in 190 Agency schools 
administered by 244 H/Tenchers 
arid Asst. H/Tencliors. It is pre- 
dicted to have approximately 
91330 pupils in the elementary cy- 
cle and 44858 pupils in the pre- 
paratory cycle in the school year 
1985/1986 with a teaching force 
of 3040 teachers. 

Due to the steady normal 
growth in the school population 
and Agency's lack of funds for 
school construction it was inevit- 
able but to resort to double- 
shifting. In Jordan, more than 95 
per cent of the pupils are in 
schools operating on double shift- 
ing. Pupils who successfully com- 
plete Ihe preparatory cycle In 
Agency Schools and satisfy the 
admission requirements as laid 
down by the Ministry of Education 
or join the post preparatory voca- 
tional training courses organized 
by the Agency at its two training 
centres in Jordan. 


Teachers in UNRWA/ - 
UNESCO schools: 

A teacher in the elementary cy- 
cle should possess the general 
secondary education certificate 
plus a diploma of two year post 
secondary teaching training 
course. While a teacher in the pre- 
paratory cycle should be in poss- 
ession of the first university de- 
gree and a diploma of at least one 
year teacher training course. 

In general, teachers who are not 
professionally qualified must 
undergo an in-service training of 
two year duration for the element- 
ary cycle and a one year for the 
preparatory cycle. Since 1964, the 
Agency has carried out Intensive 
in-service teacher training of its 
unqualified or under-qualified 
teaching staff In both the element- 
ary and preparatory cycles of edu- 
cation through the UNRWA/ - 
UNESCO Institute of Education. 

In the elementary cycle one tea- 
cher is assigned for each class- 
section, while in the preparatory 
cycle 1.2 teachers are assigned 
for each class- section. 

School buildings: 

There are three types of school 
buildings: - 

a) Agency standard buildings: 

J h © Class-room capacity In such 
buildings is an average of 50 pu- 
pils. These schools, especially 
preparatory, are provided with a 
multi-purpose room, a soijence la- 
boratory and sometimes a library. 

b) Prefabricated school prem- 
ises: 

In camps that were established af- 
ter 1967, prefabricated class- 
-rooms are being used with an oc- 
cupancy rate of about 45 pupils. 
Usually such premises are not 
provided with similar facilities as 
those attached to the Agency 
standard buildings. 

c) Rented premises: 

Due to non-availability of sufficient 
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The Wadi Seer Vocational Training Centre near Amman 


funds and land for the construc- 
tion ol standard school buildings, 
rentals are resorted to In certain 
localities. Such premises are not 
up to the standard of Agency bui- 
ldings or prefabs. In-so-far as fa- 
cilities, lighting, space, etc. are 
concerned, the average occup- 
ancy rate in such premises ranges 
from 25-35 pupils per class-sect- 
ion. 

In 1983/84 eligible refugee pu- 

spools totalled 
25,873 (Elementary 12,483, Pre- 
6.582 and Secondary 
18,808) against 9,394 non-ellglble 
pupils in Agency schools (El- 

2958) ary 6,436 and p re P ar a tor y 
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The Agency provides textbooks 
and scholastic supplies to pupils, 
free of charge, according to pre- 
scribed norms. 

Textbooks newly prescribed or 
revised by the government are 
submitted to the Director General 
of UNESCO for approval for use in 
Agency schools. 

Despite the limited financial and 
man power resources in the De- 
partment of Education, if Is grati- 
fying to mention that through the 
perserverance and hard work ol 
the teaching staff members and 
the supervisory staff, the standard 
of education in Agency schools 
and training centres Is compara- 
tively of better quality than other 
institutions In the Area. 


nistratlve Functions Including gen- 
eral administration, personnel, fin- 
ance, supplies, as well as plan- 
ning. supervision and other duties 
assigned. 

(b) Community Health Division: 

This division performs the follow- 
ing functlons:- 

(I) Epidemiology and Control of 
Communicable Diseases: 

a. Surveillance — Information on 
incidence of notifiable diseases is 
provided by health centre and 
points on a weekly bales. 

b. Prevention and Control: 

I. The preventive measures include 
environmental and health educa- 
tion. 

ii. Primary and reinforcing Immuni- 
zations from infancy through 
school years are given against 
T.B., Diphtheria, Pertussis, Teta- 
nus. Poliomyelitis and Measles. 

III. Early cabs detection and 
prompt treatment by the Agency 
health centres or referral to hospi- 
tals. 

gD Maternal and Child Health 
Services: 

a. The services for mothers, In- 
fants and pre-school children are 
based upon Maternal and Child 





Saving llvaa at the UNRWA health cant™ at Baqa'a Camp, 

women°f!mn the tL ,0 0f 

possible, attendance at delivery 0wln S child birth. y f 

{nataheare) and post-partum to 
mother end new born Infant. 

c. Nutritional support is provided fa m 9 t na R iL w . omen are S iven Te- 

by the issue olT.ra d^railon fetauT '° P™™"' Tetanus 
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d. Preganant women are given Te- 
Neonatorum?/ 0 pr8vent ,Tetanus 


Jordan 

(111) Child Health Services: 

a. The child health clinics prov^ 
out-patient preventive ana » 
tlve services for Infants up * 
years of age. 

b. The growth, nutritional 
and general progress are fo |10 

Contd on P™ 0 1 
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Other opinions 
on UNRWA 
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By Sana Alul 

Star Staff Writer 

WHEN THE United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency (UNRWA), was 
established 35 years ago, its aim 
wns to give relief and create work 
opportunities for the Palestinian 
refugees, until their problems are 
solved that is the Palestinian 
issue. And as long as this issue 
remains unsolved, the Agency has 
to cover the camps services in the 
five hosting countries: Jordan, The 
Occupied Territories, Syria, Leba- 
non and Egypt. 

But after a visit to the Camps 
today, and to the UNRWA's of- 
fices, one wonders whether the 
agency was created to serve the 
refugees or the management. 

An employee of the Agency, 
who requested anonymity be- 
cause an agreement between the 
management and the employees, 
forbids any UNRWA official or em- 
ployee to give any Information un- 
officially to the press, said the 
budget of UNRWA In the next 
year, shows a reduction in the 
services to the refugees while that 
for the management shows an in- 
crease. 

Some schools in the camps are 
over crowded and in some cases 
the pupils share textbooks. Be- 
sides, some of the classrooms are 
in bad conditions with broken win- 
dows and leaking roofs. 

A headmistress of a preparatory 
school in one of the camps com- 
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A view of the Baqa'a Camp 

merited on the recent measures of 
the UNRWA management in Jor- 
dan saying:' I was asked to reduce 
the number of classes, and al- 
though the number of pupils in- 
creased this year, that of teachers 
reduced. This will reflect nega- 
tively on the ability to teach and 
the ability to learn, which means, a 
lower level of education." 

She said as a result of the re- 
ductions the students are almost 
catering for themselves. The main 
source of the school's income Is 
from the JD I paid by the students 
at the beginning of the academic 
year. 

She said ordinarily, this amount 
is nothing to some people, but for 
some refugees in the camps who 
have five children in one school, it 
is a big problem to pay this money 
and buy school equipment. 

Of late the relations, between 
the employees and the man- 
agement in Jordan have become 


very tense. It ro.rchi-d q point 
where the Executive Committee of 
tho employees sent telegrams 
direct to UNRWA's headquarters 
in Vienna, and threatened not lu 
deal with the Director of UNRWA 
affairs in Amman. 

A responsible member ol the 
Executive Committee ol the UN- 
RWA employees said that at the 
beginning ol 1905, tho Commissio- 
ner-General caused a surprise by 
deciding to reduce the services in 
tha camps because ol shortage of 
funds. 

Areas affected by the reduction 
included salaries of employees, 
allowances, construction and 
maintenance of equipment, trans- 
portation etc. Usually before tak- 
ing such a discision. there is a tra- 
dition. in which the management 
meets with representatives of the 
employees, but in these recent 
measures, the management didn't 
meet with us and acted unilat- 
erally" the Executive Committee 
member said. 


UNRWA’s health programme 


Continued from page 6 

up during scheduled visits to the 
child health clinics and selective 
home visiting. 

c Mothers are educated syste- 
»k ‘ n development and care 
or the child through interviews and 
mother classes and demonstra- 
tions. 

L P r ar yand booster Immuniza- 

dSseases rr Bd ° U * a9aln91 aelected 

(iv) Nutrition Rehabilitation Clin- 
ics: (NRC) 

a. NRCs investigate, evaluate and 
manage cases of mal-nutritlon in 
infants and young children, espe- 
cially those arising from attacks of 
diarrhoea. 

b. NRCs provide prompt and early 
treatment oF diarrhoea with oral 
ranydration therapy in combination 
with nutrition rehabilitation. 

c. NRCs detect and follow cases 
at risk of malnutrition. 

(v) School Health Services: 

a. These are provided by four 
school health teams. Comprehen- 
sive medical examination is given 
o ail school entrants and correc- 
tive measures are carried out as 
required. Screening examination is 
Performed for students of 4th el- 
ementary and first preparatory 
classes. 

•L*V h 5 r p H plls are examined and 
treated as the need arises. 

c -Scheduled reinforcing immuni- 
zations are carried out by giving 
HJa (Uiphtherla/Tetanus) and 
hug (TB vaccine) to new entrants, 


in addition to adult type Tetanus/- 
Diphtheria and Rubella vaccine to 
first preparatory students. 

d. The school health services pro- 
vide a special programme of 
health education. 

(vl) Health Education: 

a. The Agency health education 
programme is Integrated into the 
operations of its health services 
as a whole and is employed also In 
a general way to inform the re- 
fugee public in health matters. 

b. Methods employed Include indi- 
vidual and group discussions, in- 
formal talks, lectures, etc. 

c. Educational aids of various 
types are employed such as lea- 
flets, exhibitions and . sometimes, 
film shows. 

(vii) Environmental Health: 

This programme consists of:- 
a. Water Supply: 

|. In the refugee camps W3ter is 
provided by the Jordanian Govern- 
ment at public water points. 

il. Bulk water is supplied by host 
Government to the Agency as a 
donation. 

iii. A substantial number ol families 
living in pre-1967 war camps have 
private water services. 

iv. Water quality is checked regu- 
larly and chlorination of water is 
carried out when necessary. 

b Collection and Removal or Dis- 
posal of Wastes and Surface 
Water: 


Some observations by 
UNRWA employees 


• Books and stationery, are given this year Just to the 
special hardship cases who total only 2 par cent of the 
students. The rest are kept in the stores, which means 
that these books and stationery will finish after 20 years if 
they are only to be given Just to the special hardship 
cases. 


• The new English book, for the 5th elementary class is 
not given to the students because there is the following 
dialogue in il: 

(): "I’m from Irbld which Is In Jordan. Where do you come 
from? 

( ): I'm from Nazareth, which is In Palestine. 

o While reducing the number of the workers, the manage- 
ment staff have been Increased from three to nine. 

« The Agency closed throe schools In Al-Znrqa, because 
of the emigration of refugees from tho camp but did not 
open new schools in areas where the refugee population Is 
increasing. 

■ Milk has not been supplied to Iho refugees lor thu past 
two months because, there are disputes between the gov- 
ernment and Iho Agency over the price. The snmo thing 
happened to the hospitals four years ago and Iho service 
has since boon stopped, as tho Agency refused to pny 
more than JD 150.000 demanded by tho government. 


Information Dept. 


I. Provision of family latrine con- 
struction programme and public 
latrine facilities. 

Ii. In camps without a sewerage 
system, surface water follows the 
natural slopes and is channelled 
wherever possible by means of 
surface drains and culverts. 

iii. Amman municipal sewerage 
systems have been extended to 
Amman New Camp and Jabal 
el' Hussein Camp. 

iv. Refuse is collected from camp 
shelters, installations and streets 
by the sanitation labourers and 
taken directly to the garbage col- 
lection points whence it is re- 
moved by vehicles for disposal by 
dumping outside the camps. 

(vlll) Nutrition and Supplement- 
ary Feeding Services: 

The Agency provides a feeding 
programme of mid-day meals with 
vitamin A & D capsules to children 
under .6 years on an open door 
feeding policy and upon medical 
recommendation to beneficiaries 
over 6 years of ago including 
adults selected on hardship 
grounds, and n monthly distribu- 
tion of whole and skim milk to in- 
fants of 0-6 months of ago on mo- 
dical grounds and is open to in- 
fants of 0-36 months of age, and 
provision of monthly special extra 
rations for Ihe vulnerable groups. 
These include pregnant and lac- 
tating women, non -hospitalized 
T.B. patients and welfare cases 
selected on medical grounds. 


By Najwa Kefay 

Spru.il to thu Star 

"THE MAIN aun ol tho Public In- 
formation Department (PID) of 
UNRWA, is to keep the Agency in 
Ihe eyes of the different countries, 
especially the donor countries," 
said Mr Ronald Wilkinson, Deputy 
Chief ol the DepartniE»nl in an 
interview with The Star. Mr Wilkin- 
son who was on n visit to Amman 
said UNRWA survives on volunt- 
ary contributions and so tho con- 
tributors should be informed about 
what happens to their monies. 

"Just before I came hero. I 
made nn analysis on all the arti- 
cles written about UNRWA in 
1985. which totalled 1,350 be- 
tween January and the beginning 
of December." He said a similar 
study he made last year showed a 
total number of 900 articles. Mr 
Wilkinson said the Department 
hopes to increase this number so 
that more people will be aware of 
the refugee problem 

UNRWA's Newsletter pu- 
blished every 3 months has a cir- 
culation of 12.000 in five lan- 
guages. Ii is distributed to govern- 
ment offices, societies, organiza- 
tions. schools, the news media 
etc. 

In addition to the Newsletter, 
there is the UNRWA Report which 
is published four times a year and 
is also distributed to government 
officials and politicians Mr Wilkin- 
son disclosed that the UNRWA 
Public Informution Department 
also helps journalists from all over 
the world to visit the field to en- 
able them to report to the world 
their findings. "We believe that 
once the journalist is personally in 
the field, and seas with his own 
eyes, Iho conditions of the Pales- 
tinian refugees, he may have a 
better understanding and insight 
of Ihe problem, and this pro- 
gramme has proved to bn very of- 
ficiant and effective." Mr Wilinson 
added. 

He said UNRWA will assist in 
next year's Refugee Campaign, 
which will be organized by the 
Scandinavian countries. In this 
campaign a group of Scandinavian 
journalists will be assisted by 
UNRWA In collecting the needed 
information, about the Palestinian 
refugees. 

In addition to publications as ef- 
fective means to inform people 
about the refugee problem. Ihe 
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Mr Wilkinson 

PID also relies on films, documen- 
taries and videos. 

"We are here now to make a 
new film about UNRWA's opera- 
tions rn Jordan and Syria. We 
make one each year, along with 
many videos, in four languages 
and sometimes more, if v/e are 
asked to. by a particular govern- 
ment," Mr Wilkinson explained. 

He said the role of the PID is In- 
creasing these days as UNRWA 
has been suffering lately from a 
huge financial problem, causing its 
operations to decrease, thus re- 
ducing its elhciency towards the 
people concerned (the Palestinian 
people). 

Mr Wilkinson said the UNRWA 
had three emergency operations 
in Lebanon, in the past three 
years the first at Ihe Mieh Mieh 
camp in Sidon, where about 90 
per cent of the camp was des- 
troyed and secondly Ihe resettling 
of 35.000 people Irom the Bourj E! 
Barajneh Camp. The third was in 
Tripoli where the Agency provided 
shelter, food, and medical care to 
all Palestinians who tied irom the 
city. 

At the Pledging Conference In 
New York, Inst year. 39 countries 
offered n sum of $60 million 

UNRWA has also been given 
$1.5 million by tho AG Fund (Ara- 
bian Gulf) and another sum by the 
OPEC Fund for ihe construction of 
Vocational Training Centres. Dur- 
ing tho visit which lasted for al- 
most two weeks Mr Wilkinson and 
his crew, went to Aqaba to film thu 
Japanese ship which arrived with 
3,000 tons of flour for Ihe re- 
fugees in Jordan. 
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A battle but no fight 

THE AHAB worlti is giving away another round to the Israelis — free of charge. 
This tmiu the battle is being won by Israel on Ihe African arena, but there is no 
fighting. Last week the West African state of Ivory Coast re-established diplo- 
mahe relations with Israel thus joining Zaire. Liberia, and the Central African 
Republic winch did Ihe same sometime before. Secret contacts are underway 
botwoon Israel und Nigeria, Cameroon and others to entice them to follow Ivorv 
Coast s example 3 

The fight for Africa has not been a public one ever since the 1973 Arab- 
Israola war and the Organization of African Unity (OAU) decision to break diplo- 
matic relations between Israel and Its members. Israel certainly wanted its re- 
turn to Africa to be as secret as possible. 

Whiio the Arabs depended on their traditional political lure; namely petrodoll- 
ars to keep African countries away from Israel's reach, the Israelis were busily 
preparing for a comeback. y 

Since the beginning of the 1980s many Israeli officials have made secret and 
, v ' slt . s !o a number of African countries. Sharon, Shamir and a number of 

Afrt?ir!^ 8ir lfi S - SrTien, J ni ^ | itary advtsors and Mossad experts made contacts with 
African countries and offered them both material and technical help. 

Today and according to Israeli figures thousands of Israeli military exoerts 
are training 22 African armies, 44 experts are stationed In Zaire alone and 

rSf fi 8 /f n? m h- S £ rl °- dip . l0 .r iatic and economic relations with 23 African coun- 
tries, five of which enjoy full diplomatic relations with Israel. 

These developments are alarming indeed. They should be studied In the linht 

ha " °‘ lhS Ar3b W ° rld ° CCUpieS "ortlmrn parTof the 

l ? rael receive9 ' ln return for its military favours, access to African 
markets and raw materials. It also sells its military hardware to such African 

!i n Q r A S ’ possibly P 3 ^ f° r with Saudi money. Until today Israel ha^ 

sold 90 military planes to African countries. V ' has 

c ban 9 e in black Africa's attitudes towards Israel and the Arab- 
sraeli conflict is a dangerous development Indeed. We should remember that 
in the United Nation's General Assembly came a^a result o 
^ Asian counlr j es voting for Arab and Palestinian causes 

Israel s global isolation could end if the African arena sways in their favour. 

And all of this is happening while Israel's historic alliance with South Africa 
grows stronger. By 1984 Israeli exports to South Africa reached $33 7 mini™ 
and more than 5000 Israeli military experts were functioning in South Africa. 

The Arabs should consider these developments as rrurini nnr i immn^ni • 
devise plans to curb Israel's expansion In" But tWs Ke Ara bs will 
oil mo, ;® y t0 kick ,he Israelis out. They need Tally themallvea 
behind mem nCan counlrles and a,tem P t to understand Ihe Issues and whaMioa 

UNRWA and money 

a ^™" ^raandal^origfnal?y 6 ^aVT FiW/ w eStal>l ' af ’ ecl 3® years' 
shelter lor Palestinian refugees who' thSr P I° vl . de .r 0lief ln the form of! 

Eiiil h ° h ™ ei "i^s, Te“ e v°. n o %hL. u oi°p£ * 

heallh care services lo thousands ol Palesiinlan relugSin^he^''?' 1 and ' 

b^^jSsrsa^^r^s’ssssstsTssa^a >*- 
raKasM! 

decisions to cut down its services to the refugees ^ Murh Lf #h taken painful 
disadvantage of the refugees. gees. Much of these are to tha 

. teK'aS AgoncylB G^ , 5±£i* ,n ,h ® 
of the Palestinian refugees is genuinely recoanizarf hu n ?h years, iJ* n t?i * be P*W! 

donor nylons to vear^n^ 3 **- tb - 

tries which have hitherto not been making anv ' A u 0 ' t 0Se Cou "- 

ss f» *sa arfflaaa^a-fe 

wary BtWri 

fupee question ond lts attendant problem! wiM 9 s «ll hadnf ?» tha r8 ’ 1 

everyone looks up. to the Agency which la ■* a0lutl0n ' 

Tiir irnrinrii n.i rrrnn 


So 





Jinnah and creation of Pakistan 


"THE MUSLIM nation In India — a nation 
within a nation, and not even compact, but 
vague, spread out. Indiscriminate. Politically 
the idea Is absurd. Economically it Is fantas- 
tic; It Is hardly worth considering..., "Wrote 
Pandit Nehru In his autobiography in 1938 
Within eleven years this politically absurd, 
economically fantastic, hardly worth consid- 
ering Idea became a reality and the state of 
Pakistan came into being a day before Neh- 
ru's ■ India formally assumed independent 
status. Lawrence Zlring said: "The perso- 
nality of Mohammad Ali Jinnah made Pakis- 
tan possible; although Jinnah could not 
nave created Pakistan alone, it would not 
have emerged without him." 

December 25 is the anniversary of the 
birth of Mohammad All Jinnah 



letters 


Merger is injust to SCC 

To the edltor: 

f lagran? a^cTaross vin^Hn^ 8 ? ♦2 m0 - nt . c P mpany and the South Cement Company is a 
the 9 DrasD^tu^rnntoinii^ S. the P r ' nc| P |as °f justice and equity. One has only to read 
contkiuincTcomDanv thi °/ 4 he ,nt0rim Administrative Committee of the 

November an fflRR Company, for in the period October 1, 1985 to 

the merged company, IhrSoCth CeZnTcompany 8 ' 1 " 6 in, ' iCted 0 " th ® Shareh0ld! " S< " 

cannot°sh^d 8 t h a m h C ? n ?P any are ,ig ble for their own wrongful acts, and 
cannot smeld themselves behind the liability of the company as their principal. 

slble positions the defunct company, I beseech all those In respon- 

savings In such fruitful ? n L hem and on al1 smal1 ■nvestors who Invest their life long 
the Wheat aSthS^ P .K J o 0Ct8 - F ° r 9°° dn0S3, 30 1< 0 . have mercy on theml I also call on 
justice. ho y ^ this country to Intervene in this matter and bring the culprits to 

In this connection, I would like to quote William Pitt, Earl of Chatham; 

be frail; i^Toof mav Si" Si! c< ? tta 9 e bid defiance to all the force of the Crown. It may 
may enter; — but toe Klnn n? ei n ? m 5 y blow throu 9 h It; the storms may enter; therein 
threshold of the ruined ^enementl" Cannot 6nter: a " h,a forces dar0 n0 ‘ cr03S 

George N Satfl. 
Amman. 

A poem and a prayer 

To the editor: 

November, that^aimed* 1 l3 ll ||vea S | wrot^ tragic road acclder * 1 on Fridfly i ??IIl 

the parents In knowing * ,n the hope that [t bring some comfort lo 

darkesl hour. 0 n0t 0 Qryone 8 Prayers and thoughts are with them In their 

: The call of heaven 

ThTlcTawSTuT^toS 8 ,h ® m ° urn9re dumb ' 

® lan ® lita 

fc'M Sle " lnfl 4Vh“e?and d l!r kS 8 ° P ®' e ' 

9 ®® P,na tor * ha 

YSa! 

And heaven I, forever a lost child away. Lu.u AM Khe..*"'?' 




LU.U All Khejjwn^; 
SffbeCEMBER'^ \ 


opinion 


Rituals 

and 

messages 


ITS CHRISTMAS time again. And this is the 
time of year when we remember good 
things in life and dream of the unattainable. 
This is when animosity among nations is at 
its lowest and the spirit of peace, love and 
friendship is set free. But this Is only a 
mask. Inside we are still the same and as 
Christmas — or any other similar occasion 

is behind us so are its meanings and 

messages. 

Just like Christians, Muslims and Jews 
have their Christmas-like feasts and I am 
sure that even Hindus, Sikhs and Budhists 
have their own unique celebrations which 
evoke the same messages and set free the 
same lost spirit. Even for corporal ideolo- 
gies celebrations are needed to remind the 
followers of fhe teachings of the great tutor 
nnd the way of Ihe forefathers. Identifica- 
tion with the past and with the good is the 
common factor and for many such celebra- 
tions. are needed to strengthen attachment 
to the original ideology. 

And so we have great human festivals 
starting with the pilgrimage to Mecca and 
ending with October’s Red Square parades 
in Moscow. Man needs to return to the bas- 
ics because he realizes that he could and 
would easily stray from the course his fore- 
fathers had set. Without reassurances 
man's existence would become a dilemma 
and the historic wheel of man's search for 
eternal answers would be on the move 
again. So even though the rituals of isolated 
Iribes in Africa and South America are by 
far inferior to our modern day Christmas- 
like rituals, the message they all hold is the 
same. 

But man is man everywhere. And the 




prayers he makes, the calls to the gods and 
the vows he takes are ali forgotten once the 
ritual is over. The message of Christmas — 
that of love, peace and justice — is forgot- 
ten once the new year arrives and politi- 
cians, journalists and soldiers all go back lo 
their professions of upsetting world's ba- 
lance and violating ail the sacred vows you 
can think of. 

At any rote, we are left with a tremendous 
theological tradition which although inopera- 
tional most of the year, still has .its unique. 



a 




moments short as they are. And the more 
we violate the message of tho rituals, the 
more we look forward to celebrating them, 
invoking their secrels, releasing their spirits 
and waking up that dying emotion that Is 
buried deep inside us which we sometimes 
call conscience. 

Alas the magic of these rituals lasts only 
for moments, after which the force of life 
overcomes all others and our regrols are 
washed away on remote shorus which even 
we know nothing about. 
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Martial law and Bangladesh 


BANGLADESH CELEBRATED the fourtee- 
nth anniversary of its Independence from 
Pakistan on 18 December, 1985. And a 
week ago Dhaka, hosted the first summit 
meeting of the heads of state of the seven 
nations In South Asia and formally launched 
the South Asian Association for Regional 
Co-operation (SAARCJ. 

Thus it has fulfilled the long cherished 
ambition of the late Bangladeshi President 
Ziaur Rehman. But the long standing de- 
mand of the people for a democratic gov- 
ernment in Dhaka still remains unfulfilled. 

President Hussein Mohammad Ershad 
took power in March 1982, ousting the then 
Acting President Abdus Sattar in a blood- 
less coup. He Instituted martial law which 
was to have lasted for two years. But it Is 
more than two years now and there Ib no 
Indication of an end to martial law In Ban- 
gladesh. 

General Erahad however announced last 
week that he would lift the ban which he 
Imposed nine months ago on political activi- 
ties from 1 January, 1986. He repeated his 
usual promiBe that he was firmly committed 
to end martial law and restore democracy, 
but without giving any date for the elec- 
tions. 

The Martial Law Administrator, In fact, 
has been making such promises since his 
coming to power. The leader of the main op- 
position party, Awaml League which led the 
nation to independence In 1971, said that 
he opposition could no longer trust the mi- 
litary government because it has In the past 
on many occasions broken Its promise to 
restore fundamental rights, allow political 
setivities and restore democracy. 

Meanwhile the former Prime Minister 
Shah Azlzur Rehman, who had launched a 
five-party alliance six months ago to project 




General Ershad as a future civilian ruler has 
now cut all connections with the alliance 
saying that President Ershad "has betrayed 
him!' According to Mr Rehman, the president 
Is now resorting to all kinds of "duplicity and 
bad faith to flout our agreement", in which 
General Ershad agreed to set up a non- 
partisan government before a national elec- 
tion In December, 1985 and give up the post 
of Chief of the Army Staff before entering 
politics. 

President Ershad is. in fact, thinking of a 
smooth transition from a military president 
to a civilian one. But he is aware that it is 
difficult tor him in the present situation even 
if free and fair elections are held. The peo- 
ples’ discontentment and aversion to milit- 
ary rule is evident from the massive support 
enjoyed by the opposition political parties. 
And the recent decision lo break relations 
with the President by Mr Azizur Rehman is 
nothing but his lack of confidence in winning 
an election in a political alliance with Gen- 
eral Ershad. 

The President has been soliciting the 
co-operation of the opposition parties to 
prepare for the elections. The co-operation 
he intends is to give him the chance to 
transform himself Into a civilian president,- 
through the elections. 

Bangladesh was born with a democratjc 
government when Sheikh Mujibur Rehman s 
Awaml League won the election with over- 
whelming majority In the then East Pakistan. 
It was the first ever election held by the 
then Pakistani President General Yahyn 
Khan In 1970. It was only the refusal to ac- 
cept the peoples' mandate by the military 
rulers in Islamabad that led to the civil strife 
and the subsequent creation of Bangladesh. 

But that democratic government did not 
survive beyond August. 1975. The founder 
of Bangladesh Sheikh Mujibur n .[] d 

his entire family except his daughter Sheikh 
Haslna Wazed who was then out of the 
country were murdered. . 

Following his assassination the nation 
had passed through a series of coups. Ma- 
jor General Ziaur Rehman became the 
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Chief Martial Law Administrator in Novem- 
ber. 1976. Later in 1079 he called for elec- 
tions nnd confirmed his position as Pre- 
sident through it and lifted martial law. And 
few months after returning to democracy 
President Ziaur Rehman was shot and killed 
in an unsuccessful coup attempt by army ri- 
vals paving the way lor his Vice President 
Abdus Sattnr to assume power as the act- 
ing president. His rule did not prolong os Lt. 
Gen. Ershad ousted him in a bloodless coup 
In March 1982. 

The history so for proved that no demo- 
cratic government in Bangladesh could sur- 
vive its full term as power hungry soldiers 
found it hard to see civilian bureaucrats 
above them. 

Even if the elections am held now the 
multiparty alliances of the opposition are 
unlikely to provide a stable government in 
Dhaka with programmes that are accept- 
able to the civilians as well as the soldiers. 
The absence of a strong and stable demo- 
cratic government in Bangladesh means 
further coups and instability and delerlora- 
ilon of the nation' a . economy. 


Nigeria: 
Which way? 

NIGERIA'S MILITARY government an- 
nounced last Friday that it had foiled 
an attempted coup d'etat. The an- 
nouncement said a group of officers 
all from the North, the city of Kaduna 
specifically, had made the attempt. 

All were reported to have been ar- 
rested. 

Major-General Ibrahim Babanglda, 
President of Nigeria came to power 
on 27 August this yoar in what had 
bean described as □ 'barracks coup' 
which overthrew his comradn-in-arms 
General Mohammed Buhari. The lat- 
ter’s choryes Included one that said 
he was Insensitivo to the sufferings of 
the masses. 

II is almost four months now since 
the Babanglda regime came to power, 
yot there Is no significant change for 
the better in tho economic or social 
lives of Nigerians. The crux of the 
matter in Nigeria Is the decline in the 
economy. As a major oil-producing 
country, Nigeria has been badly af- 
fected by the decline In production 
and pricos. And all development 
projects have boon suspended since 
the past five years. 

ft must be said here that, the lead- 
ers of the country during the oil boom 
had not planned very well for the fu- 
ture. Instead, they embarked on la- 
vish projects while government offi- 
cials dipped Into the national coffers 
with Impunity. Nigeria now owes 
some $20 billion. 

When General Babanglda took over, 
he promised to steer the economy out 
of the ‘rough waters.' At the time, 
people wondered what magic the 
General who is greatly respected by 
the rank and file for his military capa- 
bilities, can work to reverse the si- 
tuation. 

A national debate as to whether 
Nigeria should resort to the Inter- | 
national Monetary Fund (IMF) for help 1 
was begun, and for more than six | 
weeks, arguments for and against an 
IMF loan were made In the press, on 
radio and television. Opponents of 
the IMF said the Fund's conditions for 
loan a were too stiff. These included 
austerity economic measures; such 
as the devaluation of the Naira (Nig- 
eria's currency). 

After the debate, It turned out that 
those who oppose devaluation, the 
IMF and all that it stands for had won. 
And a fortnight ago, General Baban- 
gida ruled out talks with the IMF. 

In a desperate attempt to Improve 
the government's monetary reserves, 
Babanglda announced cuts in the sa- 
laries of both the military and civilian 
personnel throughout the country. 
The action led the regime into its first 
confrontation with the Trade Unions, 
and the soldiers cried foul In their 
barracks. 

The salary cuts, the refusal to ne- 
gotiate with tho IMF for n loan and 

I what was said to ba the triballstic na- 
ture ol Bebangldo’a government were 
the major complaints of the at- 
tempted coup makers. The plot is a 
big warning to General Babanglda to 
speed up with whatever he Intends 
doing to get Nigeria out of the mess It 
now finds itself. 

' It seems the patience of the people 
has waned and they cannot tolerate 
another ‘lame duck* government for a 
long time. Perhaps it is now time for 
tho military to consider handing over 
power to politicians who, with the 
mandate of the people, may liBve bet- 
ter solutions tor the problems of thiB 
nature. 
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The General Assembly Resolu- 
tion on the International Con- 
ference 

JUf !t E ^?£ A £ ER A| - Ra * fl of Qatar writes 
that the UN General Assembly resolution 
calling for convening an international con- 
ference for peace In the Middle East is a 
renewed approval of the Idea of the confer- 
ence by the world majority which sees that 
no peace can be reached without the parti- 
cipation of all the parties Involved In the 
conflict, including the Palestine Liberation 
Organization. The paper explains that the 
assembly resolution reflects an increasing 
nternahonal supporl for the Arab view that 
the Palestinian cause is the core of the Mid- 

c.mnnrf rf r0 ,? em ^ ,,|nc r 0asia 9 International 
support for the idea of the conference re- 
quires further effort by the PLO to reaffirm 
its right to participate in the proposed con- 
ference", writes Al-Raya. 

President Saddam Hussein's 
visit to Moscow 

a Kuwaiti newspaper, notes 
H®* Husaoina visit to Moscow 

nit d m b T , U ' V .u n '“ orG than any vi- 

Sit made to he Soviet Union by any other 

vvSS If M 2r 3 ^ S thal , PrCsideal Hussein 

Moscow carrying the cords of 
an . d wnr i« Ihe region. “The Iraqi 
f®5J5?® r ^f turned *° Baghdad after he had 
M/IS?n ed o 3 rB ', 11 P rknb!o accomplishment- 

A°SlyS asse,? s ei,d ,0 ,tal 'Wsslon". 

Israel-Ivory Coast relations 


. Arab m,nd < 


0n a vacation 
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Please 

don't 

disturb 


from Inch of security. The samo ih - 
pun.-.l on the Egyptian Irani in 
"u.,o yonrs Into, thg OctoKwarff 1 * 
This is not the first time thnt S - 

ih ° oi its KttEjsa- 

provocation ol Syria alter 
Lebanon war took place h S h . 0nfi ' 
could put things back tonorma S S ? 
draw the miss.les without £2^, 

And Israel is bound to exart » c «« 
and lake every opport unitv tn rJi S ^ 
down. Despite IhSwSSS 
air force will face, Israel 3 
nervously. The situation nffSS 
tactics and intelligence so2 
deterioralion of the altStS . ' 
with Syria and we hope that ton q« ***• 
will be understood by Syria All 
paper concludes must focus on ih»^ 
vennant ol just and 00^11^ 

region ° n break ° l " «*Kp- 


Mamdouh 


L h0 nec0ssar y measures 
Jmi ,8e f .5 nd any ob J 0cti °n to that Is 
odd and illegal. Israel s objection to the Sv- 

L'EL n I ove 13 misguiding and groun- 

Arnh 8 ! s if 08 r0conaia8anCB flights over 
Ar ^ Q * arrll0 /y are illegal and constitute a 
grave threat against Arab sovereignty" the 
paper remarks. y ’ 

n^h, a,SO t Wr 5 e8 ,hat [he United States has 
?» 1? d l with lhe miS3,lQ s question 
wS /Jit? hBm maintaining silence to- 
wards Israel s aggression on Ihe Arabs 


direct support for the Arabs, but also a deeo 
sense of responsibility by a superpower to- 
wards the world Issues of peace ald war 


I .^L" W i hd ? nBw sP a Per of Abu Dhabi des- 
: SSS? 8 '? 0 Iv ?7 Coasta decision to resume 

* ra,atl0ns with Israel as a serious 

' JSJ re Q r0 t table consequences on 

* Ci?- Arab re,a ! lons - ft remarks that Israel 

bean making enormous elforls to re- 

* esla^sb relations with African stales 

!, SWrK2? 0a - w,1h Te, Aviv a,tflr tha 

: ' 0 ^ 6 l r . war ' ,n a bld to exploit (he re- 

, ; , SJfSES? i h8Be re[8lEons ,or Political ob- 

?, ! &WM des B igh s A,nCan baeki " 9 to «• 

.,■1 1 ■ ; 

: 1 1 • • ■ ' 

M 1 • toWa'Ss S ,hfl^r b a,a 8 nor !o 8tand idly by 
• towards this serious development and aak<» 

* ArSb a<J *- 0l> t0 POrsuade African 
j : P° ntria8 10 maintain their boycott of Israel. 

! . lhJ^ul?T^L« n 2f ah i h0uafle n °wspaper 

, , , , ,i -ineuuir Times, describes the move hv thn 

} ' I . lE^FS 8 -®* government as a deviation from 

BCacrasrss"”" 


Spy case 

AI-KhaleeJ newspaper ol Al-Sharin «y 
Presses the view that Israel's sp&n m Q 
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The mlssfles crisis : 
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1 Dava^wS 

AE Ra < A, Asm K; Kr 

ST* and no ! comfortable Z SmA' 
Mamdouh ®We beS S ?hnt m ' 9h ! Iea .2 

JUVmig of 

I 8 sense oTiSons bim A ? b8, but a,so a dee P E^aali* a9 °‘ h Vf ' a iSorf S 

y- ««* X X y 5WZ*3 £ t 

n- planes was a lone incident and Israel 

sr 30 ®t the time. Israel does not want to * 

a "The Soviet policy which haq h h Qca ^ !f, 0 ? t Syr ' a or l its planes, or Its territory. Syra 
18 ff d f ^understanding of the nature oMhe under3 »and this, the paper conlcuda 
Middle East conflict has always been JeU 

In pleTn how relations Wh ° 3a li in 11 an Bxam " Al Quds Arabic paper in East Jerusalem 

" ptes shSKe asrSJSS h ® T r,d ’ s pe °- 2 S 3 th ?‘ l8rael has r0 i 0Cted thfl Fez w 

translated their’ wS \ » 38 i!!l e Sov,eta [Tj! i d ? c,8,0 Q s and the Amman Accord m 

support for the A?nhf i^ t0 4 so d P racd cal ba s also refused all other peace projedsh 
rum^ Ad-Duatnm no. at interna «onal fo- eluding Reagan's Middle East peace lift 
' ° DUSt0Ur not08 - |VB - ,E now refuses the principle of cora^ 

l at !j 0, ?u betwe8n the Palestinian leadarsNp' 

.. . a JP t* 10 People of the occupied terrilooa 

- qJwi?P 0s ,? n t0 sa y lhat the mention of the A , a , thesa r eJections the decision nak- 1 

3 w us of Jhe US stand I rS i n sra ^ P re,end tba f they want peace ; 

ich gives the impression that Washington pract * C0a ' the paper says, are diame- , 

trlcally opposed to the achievement ol a : 

comprehensive peace In the region. Per- ; 

sons who are genuinely desirous lo adwew 
peace do not put spokes in the wheel! of j 
peace. We do not expect any new propo- , 
sals from the US and Israel. It would haw • 
b00 n more appropriate from Israel to ab* 
he West Bank and Gaza Strip delegalionlo ; 
Iravel to Amman to meet and lalk wtn i 
.. Yasser Arafat because this Is in the interest ! 

' \ ^ ^ ° peac0 ' 

y ‘ ^ ) o Al-Hamfshmar writes that Prime MlnMa ; 

/'wlk J Shimon Peres has acknowledged thal the 

— — / W&. autonomy provided for in the occupied tent- “ 

( TO\ lories In the Camp David Accord was dead | 

\ ' hIi j But we bsllave that this was a late stale-.. 

xT^I ll S H 10nt aa lhe Autonomy project was tom 

• I ' dead. Bui Peres and hla government dW.iw . 

, Jy) lea ^ n tha lesson and are still proposfo9 

projects which will have no chance of fw] 
Just as the administrative autonomy did not j 
Ilya The administrative autonomy died £ , 
cause the project ignored the core ol w j 
Problem namely recognition of the fegllfmaw j 
; r !9bta of the Palestine people, and ws 

' 1 agreed upon without consulting their repffl- V 

. .... 3entatlve8. . • " 

Kol Haer writes about the deJss 8 **®.- 
' ■ . 1 which wanted to go to Amman and says 

whirh f J? ° n the Area other than isr OQ r bat 11 waa ^tended that Palestinian peraj 
car^nn P i! OVj i 0a w « h a| l means to enab e ' 5 a,, ! les shou,d 9° l0 Amman and mejt M 1 

carry on Its aggressions bn the Arah> b ?u raf f l ^ consultation. But the • 

> - Arabs. thorltles prevented the travel of the defeff*; 

' ■ Commenting bri Svrian^ m ,. al J v. ' ° n lo Amman. The purpose of the 1^ > 

^ !!- -JO' .hes taP 3 WNC. ,he PLO ha* *f 
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inissiies crisis | ; v ;■ 

'b, ' ihM Sf& 9, )L ne 7® l>Bper A'-Witan wniw ywHlSrSJg ‘ itWobvious 

I i : ; ' sl i ,r «l w'«» 3y- *2Sra7? W *-“» W discuss 


bvlous that the delegation wantej^ 
the means arid ways tor- 


• i- { fn t« b 9«oo.Ilfhbte$, that 1 

fc ,v - : 1 j-f 8 wriou's ai- 

-.ft j8Kft8$ ? bQiOSmada by ; lhe Syrians, tn® 
LT.r ■ ; Wner Arao pa^ttes (Q «blve 




Finance , business & economy 

Saudi Arabia tries to adapt I MSgfi 
to new facts of life ibss, 

in 4E i 





V • H(®;^nd ; therefore peace must.be condejJ 

, - f -' 1 bqtween- theriv as peace Is achieved W* 

|Ween. enemies and not frlenda. The.isw 
H »> aaBWW Insistence on Ignoring the PLO, moana g ■ 
Jt^lip^ra^PfllP^^^^Bh^P^quenc&dgnorlng the national t W.JL-. 

wrtt^i pbbut lthe Pf ^aleetlrie s The non-re,^^ ; 

9 , t ha .Of'. those ,rlahts; thfl nnher conclude?. , ,P“- 


the^fSr t d /' ^P Se r l0hts ( ; the paper concludes, ^ ■ 
ji r S|!' ' Peoples of the region to. mpr|ti®0 

^^nd ; dafa8froph9a. V ^ 



SAUDI ARABIA and the Gulf are 
feeling the pinch — a harsh, but 
fatal, sequel to the oil glut. In the 
private sector, losses piled up 
since the early 1980s by some 
merchants in the Gulf must, also, 
have taken their toll. The failures 
and discomfitures of such house- 
hold names as Abdullah al-Rajlhi 
in gold trading; Fustock In sliver 
trading, notably with the Hunt 
Brothers; Abdul Wahab Galadarl In 
gold and commodities in Dubai; his 
brothers — Abdul Rahim and Ab- 
dul Latlf — as a result; the Sho- 
bokshl brothers in contracting in 
Saudi Arabia; Souk el-Manakh In 
Kuwait; the bank failures In the 
overbanked United Arab Emirates 
(UAE); and others.... must have 
drained a few billion dollars from 
the private sector. 

The Souk el-Manakh crisis In 
July 1982, with post-dated checks 
aggregating more than $93 billion, 
flattened down to nearly $15 bill- 
ion when every account was fin- 
ally settled, triggered off a lot of 
bankruptcies in Kuwait. To be 
sure, If the oil glut was perhaps 
the major cause of all this financial 
debacle in the Gulf, it certainly 
was not the unique reason. The 
five-year-old Iraq-lran war has 
also drained a good chunk — 
some say $60 billion since 1980 
— of funds from the Arab oll-rlch 
Treasuries. And large spendings 
by the Saudi Government went to 
defence: At least $14.24 billion 
committed In less than two years. 

This long-drawn malaise — to 
make things worse — has precipi- 
tated a flight of capital from the 
crlslB-prone region toward secure 
and safer havens In the US, Eu- 
rope and Japan. The net result of 
all those developments Is that 
some oil-rich Arab countries are 
drawing down their reserves and, 
ominously enough, oil revenue Is 
dwindling month by month. 

Figures recently released by the 
Arabian Monetary Agency 
jSAMA) openly showed that Riyad 
nad to withdraw $15.6 billion from 
its foreign assets to finance a col- 
2®® a [ current account deficit of 

524.1 billion In 1984. The report 
further said that oil revenue had 
defined throughout last year to 

536.2 billion, a third of the 1081 
leve . Interestingly, SAMA's figures 
disclosed that total inyestment In- 
come earned by the Kingdom from 
private, as well as official foreign 
S 18 ; ba d fallerf by . 14% In 
1984, to $13.# billion: 

K a It re ? 'f , ? eka a 9°> SAMA asked 
banka to identify the non-perform- 

e« i? 8 ^ 8 * n lb0 i r portfolios. The 
Jr®*? Central Bank, actually, re- 
all banks to list their bad 
n lwo categories: those on 
wnicn no payment had been 
received for more than six months, 
a™ those on which payment had 

bean, received for. more than a 
HSti the l.i commer- 

hSPtflh? operating -In. tha country 
^ve.ad d ad 8°mq $1:3 7 billion. to 
baa [pah provision ^.Thdae banka 
^t da total $17 billion Iriloan com- 
mitmenta. last Febrqaiy. ; For its 
£*1 :*n^ ?audl Government has 
i lendings estimated at 
WBort. 'Baudf banks have 
LtS d -Provisions -7 for bad loans 
each year since: 1882, thus dilute 
• non- 

rESW B --'*W 8 are expected to 
nae to or|26> thl3 year. • ‘ 

vJl’.An ■Sffort lo flase liquidity 
v 'Ihfl'. : ... Fihanoe / and 

~ it ’ “ ~‘ i * * * ' v " 4 : *• j • i — ~~t— - 
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National Economy Ministry last 
month issued a circular calling for 
all Government departments to 
make "full payments of amounts 
due to contractors for completed 
projects, without a 10% cut taken 
for performance guarantee." It is a 
measure to relieve contractors 
who have not been paid and an 
implicit recognition that there Is 
some abuBB In the system, and 
abuse that put many contractors, 
like the Shobokshi brothers, in fin- 
ancial straits. The new regulation 
could Improve contractors' cash 
flow and hence ease their borrow- 
ing requirements. 

One thing is certain: Construc- 
tion work is no way close to what 
it was during the booming years of 
the late 1970s and early 1980s 
when Saudi Infrastructure Was be- 
ing tackled. So much so, that two 
of Britain's largest construction 
companies — John Lalng and 
George Wlmpey — have pulled 
out of Saudi Arabia altogether and 
flown their staff home because of 
precisely non-payment for work 
carried out by their Joint venture 
company Laing Wlmpey Allreza. 
The two companies have com- 
pleted jobs worth about $165 mill- 
ion over the last five years. No 
large contracts, however, were re- 
ported since 1983 In Saudi Arabia 
by the Joint venture. 

In addition, two other British 
concerns — Henry Boot and Sons 
and W.S. Try — have decided to 
put their joint venture In Saudi 
Arabia — Intry — into receiver- 
ship earlier this year as a result of 
delayed payments on a $49.6 mill- 
ion zoo which Intry was building in 
Riyad. Cementation, the subsidi- 
ary of Trafalgar House of the UK, 
came out of the Saudi market two 
and a half years ago. And the en- 
gineering concern Davy McKee, 
which has been working for four 
years on oil platforms for the 
Saudi state-owned Arabian Ameri- 
can OH Co. (Aremco). finally admit- 
ted that it was "almost Impossible 
to renegotiate contract terms" 
with the Company. 

Aramco Itself, In fact, has already 
begun to reduoe its workforce 
from Its 1982 peak of 57,077. Un- 
official reports indicate that the oil 
company is targeting a workforce 
of no more than 40,000 by 1990, 
at tha end of the current Saudi 
five-year development plan. The 
number of Americans working with 
Aramco has also dropped from 
6,500 in .1982 to 4,6 QQ at the end 
pf 1984. -. 

Saudi- Arabia has scaled back 
on two proposed refineries — at 
Qaalm and al-Shuqaiq, ata $2 bill- 
ion saving. Alao, a proposed refin- 
ery, with a 1.6 mlljion-barrel-a-day 
capacity, . would be .delayed, ac- 
cording to Dr; Abdul Hadl Taher, 
Governor of Petroleum, "for lack 
of funds." He added that a Joint 
$160 million refinery with Mobil 
Corp., called Luberef-2, .. would 
eventually be considered sortie 1 * 
time next year. ' 

:• Saudi ' Arabia ■ had Issued 
200,000 fewer Wprk ; visas be- 
tween September 26, 1984, and 
September 14 of this year than In 
.1983-1984* Ibrahim al-Awall, De- 
■ puty Minister of the Interior* said 
that the number of expatriates In 
Saudi Arabia is declining faster 
than the nuiriber. PT applications 
for. wbrk visas bpcausp of a larger 

i.riuinber of expatriates leaving on 
exit-only visas. 


The lack of contracts and op- 
portunities in a country that Is vir- 
tually solely dependent on govern- 
ment expenditure and spending Ib 
taking Its toll in the private sector 
as well. Besides the flight of capi- 
tal for more secure havens in the 
West and Japan, the Saudi mar- 
ket, to be realistic, is not a big 
one. With a population oi 6 million, 
plus a few million, among the other 
five members of Ihe Gulf Co- 
-opsratlon Council (GCC), do not 
add up to big consumer potential. 

On lhe other hand, the mer- 
chants started making profits as 
sales agents and distributors of 
foreign products, machinery and 
services. They have exceeded 
drawing their bank credit lines to 
keep their businesses going, parti- 
cularly as a result of some 
payment delays, even by the gov- 
ernment. What's happening now is 
that those foreign agendas are 
being shifted to new distributors 
leaving the previous representa- 
tives in a bind. That Is especially 
true of car dealerships and local 
Saudi agents of large companies 
In the US, Japan, Britain, France 
and West Germany. 

Furthermore, those who have 
built condominiums and housing 
units for the expatriates are also 
in bind. The decline in project op- 
portunities has prompted the de- 
parture of an expatriate workforce 
that left those buildings empty, 
and in some Instances, with rents 
still overdue. Real estate in Saudi 
Arabia is depressed. Bills In the 
millions, held by travel agents and 
jewelers, among other things, are 
accumulating and some are even 
owed by princes and respectable 
merchants. 

The new situation Is beBt illus- 
trated perhapB by this anecdote: 
When a car was disabled, the 
Saudis used to buy a new one. In- 
deed, a few years ago, the 
average life of a new car 
In Saudi Arabia was no more than 
two years. Today, vehicles are 
kept for 3 i/ 2 years on average. 
And to add shame to injury, sales 
of used cars (God forbid) are com- 
mon these days... 

Japanese aid 
to Jordan 

THE GOVERNMENT of Jap- 
an has provided the Educa- 
tlonal Television Studio In 
! -the Ministry of Education 
with a new audio-visual eq- 
uipment for educational pro- 
gramme production, such as 
colour,' television receivers, . 
video • cassette recorders', 
microphones, video cam- 
eras, video editing system 
; and studio lighting system. . 

Total amount of these equl- 
1 pment. Is approximately JD 
; 100.000, ; 

Undersecretary of Minis- : 
try of Education,' Dr Ahmad 
Bashaira opened the newly- 
1 equipped Educational Tele- 
vision Studio on 23, Decem- 
ber 1985,: with the atten- 
. . . dance of Ambassador of Ja-,: 
pan and : other , officials of 
' . Ministry of: Education.; 
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• TENDER NO. 176/85. Construction of an athletic track 
in Hussein Youth City. Tender documents are available for 
JD 15 at the Government Tenders Directorate. Closing 
date: 5 January 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 173/85. Excavation of earth about 75,000 
cu.m, at the sight of Ajloun Trasmitting Station. Tender do- 
cuments are available for JD 25 at the Government Tenders 
Directorate. Closing date: 5 January 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 16/85. The Aqaba Railway Corporation an- 
nounces that It has extended the date for accepting tonders 
for the extension of the mechanic workshops buildings at 
Aqaba Station to 30 January 1086. 

• SUPPLY OF mercury light units to Baslra municipality, 
Abel Village Council and Irhab Village Council. Tender do- 
cuments are available at the Tafileh Governorate Office for 
JD 15 for each copy. Closing date: 24 December 1985. 

e TENDER No.1/85. Boring of four exploratory wells at 
MuJI Basin. Tender documents are available for JD 50 at the 
Jordan Water Authority office In Jabal Hussein. Closing 
date: 28 December 1985. 

• CONSTRUCTION OF supporting walls for the streets of 
Iraq el Amir village. Tender documents are available at the 
Village Council In Iraq al Amir for JD 10. Closing date: 29 
December 1985. 

e CONSTRUCTION OF an extension to Wadi Mouse School, 
area 600 sq.m. Including the amenities. Tender documents 
are available for JD 15 at the Of lice of the Director of the 
Ma’an Public Works. Closing date: 5 January 1986. 

« CENTRAL TENDER NO. 174/85. Construction ol la three- 
*storey school building for girls at Me’na. Area 3,100 sq.m. 
Price ol tender documents: JD 50 available at the Govern- 
ment Tenders Directorate. Closing date: 8 January 1986. 

• CENTRAL TENDER NO. 175 Construction of a school at 
El Jofeh for girls. Area 4,500 sq.m. Tender documents are 
available at the Government Tenders Directorate for JD 
100. Closing date: 8 January 1986. 

Mideast briefs 

• ALGIERS: After 15 years of oil Industry nationalization, 
the Algerian Government is aboul to adopt a new Petroleum 
Code as of 1 January, 1986. Under the Code, International 
oil companies will be allowed to explore for petroleum In 
the North African country. Currently, at best 20 wells are 
bored every year. Because of harsh stipulations, foreign 
concerns have shied away In the past from undertaking oil 
drilling operations in Algeria. By the year 2000, if no new 
oil is discovered, Algeria's crude production will barely sa- 
tisfy domestic consumption. 

• TEHRAN: Iran Is building three new oil terminals In a bid 
to diversify Its export facilities. The first to be completed 
will be at Asaluyeh, about half-way down Iran’s Gulf coaat. 
Tha second, scheduled to be finished In January, Is a float- 
ing oil terminal off Gavaneh, northeast of Kharg Island. The 
third, the contract for which 19 yet to be awarded, will be at 
the southern port of Jask, on the Gulf of Oman, just outside 
the Strait of Hormuz. 

• KUWAIT: The Kuwait investment Office (KIO) has raised 
its stake In the Royal Bank of Scotland from 8.2% to 
14.7%. It has owned shares In Royal Bank for 10 years. The 
KIO also has sold some of Its shares fn Britain’s HarrlBqnfi 
and Croaf laid trading group, leaving Itself with 2.75 million 
shares worth some $4 million, . 

• KUWAIT: Finance and Economy Minister Ja&Blm Moham- 
med al-Khorafl has disclosed the results of a study of .the 
financial situation of 36 Kuwaiti closed and 26 Gulf- 
reglstered companies: Only four Kuwaiti and two Gulf 
concerns are profitable, and three . Kuwaiti and two Gulf 
companies have negative shareholders' equity. Altogether, 
34 concerns are to be liquidated and another 20 merged, 
Al-Khorafl further proposed that the Government buy the 
shares of closed companies at underlying values estimated 
in the study. This could entail an outlay of $685 million but, 
after taking account of such things as the offsetting value, 
of liquid assets, would more likely cost about $476 million. 
In' addition, Al-Khorafl haa agreed In principle to the Gov- 
ernment's extension of a $1.7 billion "safely net” to help 

. banka through the multlbUllon-dallar debt crisis/ . 

■ e" RIYAD BANK of Saudi Arabia Is considering opening an 
office In New . York whlla Chemical Bank of New; York 
opened Its Joint banking venture In Turkey In the first week 
of November. 

• THE PALESTINE National Fund «PNF} Is reported to be 
' suffering a $100 million. deficit. The Fund Is facing various 

bottle-necks and .a number of ,Arab countries have -su- 
spended thsIr multl-mnHori-dollar pledge to the. organize' 

■ :tlqn; -/ * : 
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Dollar edges up, 
gold mixed 

LONDON (AP) — The US dollar edged up early Tuesday 
In thin pre-Christmas trading. Gold bullion rose in Hong 
Kong but fell In Europe. 

A currency trader at Citibank In London said some 
BX®5 d ®? u ? r,n 3 of investment positions underpinned 
the dollar during morning dealings. But there was scant 
activity, with most markets on the European continent 
either closed or halting business early for Christmas. 

Selected mldmornlng dollar rates compared with 
levels In Europe late Monday | included: 

“ )? 0 , 8t German Marks, up from 2.5060 

— rlxZ2 Swiss Francs, up from 2.1015 

~~ P® nch Francs, up from 7.6925 

?‘2??^P utch Gliders, up from 2.8245 
” VII 1 * 7 ® ItaMan Lire, up from 1,711.50 

— 1.3965 Canadian Dollars, up from 1.3940 

The British Pound roll to $1.4270 from $1.4295. 
The dollar closed at 203.00 Yen In Tokvn un 

quoted* M mum’ Yen L ° nd0n ' ‘ he U ® ° Urrancy ' waa 

b,fl ?ln t « buMI J? n house8 flxed a recoin- 
8 ,r0y OUn “' dow " 

S327 Z 5o! Ch ' 90ld Waa bld al ® 324 - 90 ' "own (tom 
$326.20 , t up^lrom 3321'. 17° matal Cl °" d “* 8 bld of 

JSSh^uSo l dolli n r8 LOnd ° n 81 $5 ' 75 Sn 0U "“- 
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' ,V * bBen moan ^B to laik tayou a'bou Brattle. 


NOTICE 

Aqaba railway corporation 

TENDER NO. 16/85 

1 j 10 concerned that the revised closing 

TcMnco AQABA i WORKSHOP EXTENSION PROJECT/ 

3 ? h .l^ a, J^^?i ^y, 1880, Seated tehderemtist be 
‘“the Chief Clerk of ARC'S office at Ma'an . 

on 3oTl S g§e. ° fll0e “* Amman on w before ■ ; 
■ 


WATER AUTHORITY OF JORDAN 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF TENDER 
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Currencies 

Period 

US$ 

DM 

FF 

SF 

D FIs 

Yen 

Sterling : .' 

1 IWI 

2 M 

3 M 
6 VI 
9 VI 
12 M 

2 rears 

8 3/16 
7 15/16 
7 15/16 
7 15/16 
7 15/16 

7 15/16 

8 3/8 

5 

4 7/8 
4 13/16 
4 13/16 
4 13/16 

4 13/16 

5 1/4 

11 5/S 

12 

12 1/B 

11 i/a 
11 
11 

5 1/16 
4 3/4 
4 5/8 
4 9/16 
4 3/8 
4 3/8 

5 13/16 
5 13/16 
5 13/16 
5 7/8 
5 7/8 
5 7/8 

7 15/16 
7 7/16 
7 1/4 
6 3/4 
6 5/8 
6 fl/16 

Pound 
115/u : ’ 

33 1 3/ « : 

11 15/1(- 

11 7/1! 

11 13/||f 
ii is/ie 

3 Y’eara 

a 3/4 

5 7/8 





— 

4 Tears 

e 

6 5/16 





— 

•» 

5 Years 

9 1/8 

6 7/18 





— 
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Source: Finance and Credit Corporation 
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AMMAN (Star) pricgo Qn 

Tuesday 24 December. 1985 

were as follows: 

21 cl" JD 34fln Gr 0ramm0 

21 2" iS iff ^ Gr 9 ram me 
4,200 - p> * 3r gramme 

°950 000 ranUne (9909) JD 

Ounce JD I30.C3Q0 

QoW^terHnj jo 28 .6000 
(Central Bank) 

Raahadl Pound.... «_J D 25000 
(Seven grammes) 

Source: Yowlf ^v bu Sflra 
JswelJors, Ammar-»? aa ' 


■ buy 
US dollar « 75 

Sterling pound 63D 374 

German mark - 540 

French franc 047 -J 48 

Swiss franc ' 17 c ,048 

Dutch guilder ' 130 ,177 

Italian lira C 1000) 210 *?? 

Swedish kroner l « 

Saudi riyel ™ °« 

Kuwaiti dinar 1°' ■« 

UAE dirham ^ '»» 

Egyptian pound 205' ’lV n 

Syr,an llr , a 027 nS 

lrflq,dinar 330 ofl 

Omani riyal , f** n - 340 . 

1070 1.080 

Source; national Jordan Exchange Comi 


■ Economy nows in brinf 


Arab loan for Iraqi- 
Turkish pipeline 

ration (Aplcoip) b XXiSSta 

2p.a«ieracr?, x WaS 

week for* an lma|-T»_*rkinh -SS 1 
I rne expa r»sioi[!oJ& -cs t. P P °" 

The Corporation, which Is act. 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK: Is pollution a major problem? iw, « 
fed you personally? How? What should be donl ab^t ’ 

WorldPaper Invites Its readers all over the world to comm,.. 
this Issue's cover story. Please fill out this form and tnaUHto^* 
WorldPaper Survey, 7 Liberty Square, Boston MA, 02109 inn 

Give your name only If you are willing to be quoted Resuiknu 
survey will be published In a future issue. *Msofi 


Q1 


Which are, in order of importance (1 2.3 \ 
the world’s main problems? ' * " ' ’ 


02 

Q3 

04 


Famine... War... Terrorism... Pollution... ForelgnDsbt 


05 


Is pollution a problem in yourcounlry? 

Yes,.. No,,. 

If pollution is a problem in your country 
which type Is the worst? 1 

Air,,. Soil.,. Water... 

Other. , . (please explain). 


06 

Q7 


If pollution in your country is a problem, how 
serious is It? 

Not serious.,, Serious... Very serious... 

Does pollution affect you personally? 

Yes,.. No.,, Not sure... 

If it affects you personally, in what way? 

Bad health... Poor working conditions... 

Hazardous leisure environment,.. 

Other . . . (please explain) 


Q8 


Q9 


Q10 


Q11 


At what level should pollution be 
controlled? 

Locally.., Nationally... Internationally... 

ded^ yOUf coun,ry,s efforts ,0 

Non-existent . , . Poor. . . Satisfactory. . . Very good . .. 

pay the costs of controlling 

Government . . . Businesses that pollute . . . 

Not sure P ,eQSe explain ) - 


Q12 


have a cleaner environment, 

would you pay: 

Higher taxes? Yes... No... 

Y^^No 008 ^° r ^° 0( ^ s anc * services? 


, w ar1dPoper analyze the answers, 
please tell us who you are. 

Male.,, Female... 

Under 20... 20-40... 40-60... Over 60... 

Your principal occupation is: 

Domestic . a .' Student. ^ Ql C ' erlCa ''" ManuaL ' 
You live In: Urban area... Rural area ... 

What country do you live In? 


Your name Is:. 
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Tropical Brazil attacks Its own natural resources 
with a vengeance. The price Is paid 
In dead children, fallen trees and wasted lands. 

By Hamlet Paoletti Managing Editor 


S AO PAULO, Brazil -Welcome to the end 
of the world. A place where babies are 
born without brains, where two million 
trees are felled each day, where mining 
operations have priority over everything 
else, and where control of the production 
and use of chemical products is but a 
joke. 

Here, corruption, cultural coloninl- 
ism, easy profits and misinformation 
combine to create a complex, ever-ex- 
jRdi panding and dangerous environment, a 
morally deranged habitat where paeans are sung to the 
fascinatingly rich local flora and fauna while destruc- 
tion on a scale unheard of continues unabated. 

This is Brazil, a country famous for its friendly peo- 
ple. luxuriant forests and mineral wealth. They are still 
here, the people and the land. It remains a beautiful and 
bountiful nation with the eighth-largest economy ill the 
world. But, increasingly, the scars of misguided develop- 
ment are becoming visible, transforming the country 
into an environmental inferno, a perverse showcase for 
all the pressing problems that affect nations big and 
small, rich and poor, all over the world. 

The industrial pollution of Canada and Europe, for 
example, can be found in the choking wasteland of Cu- 
batao. Ecuador's misguided development plans and 
Mexico's official corruption are mirrored in the tragic 
faree of the Tucurui dam. Destruction of forests on the 
staggering scale of Africa and Indonesia is widespread 
here, as is the careless handling of chemicals that killed 
thousands in Bhopal, India. 

Brazil’s environment has become so degraded that 
the fourth international meeting of the World Commis- 
sion on Environment and Development held here in No- 
vember was, in the words of Dr. Gro Harlem 
Brundtland, the commission's chairman, "unforgetta- 
ble.” The commission— a United Nations-related, 22- 
member body— was created in 1983 to examine environ- 
mental problems and propose solutions in a report to 




Three percent of the GNP, 
more mercury than 
Minamata and no sewers. 


the UN by 1987. 

Its first visit was to Cubatao, a small city just below 
the Sao Paulo plain. Located at the foot of the Serra do 
Mar (Sea Mountains), Cubatao is at the end of a ship 
channel, an ideal midway -point— between Sao Paulo s 
large industrial region and the seaport of Santos— for 
the unloading, refining and storage of petrochemical 
products. It generates three percent of Brazil’s gross na- 
tional product and ranks third in the amount of corpo- 
rate sales taxes collected, but it has not one meter ol 
sewage system. 

Its 80,000 inhabitants live among 111 plants with 336 
sources of air and water pollution. The region s water- 
ways have a concentration of mercury higher than the 




one found in Minamata, the tragically famous Japanese 
fishing village where a disfiguring and sometimes fatal 
disease flourished in the '60s. Every day, 1,000 tons of 75 
different pollutants are released into the city’s air. Un- 
derground, 275 kilometers of pipelines pose a crisscross- 
ing chemical threat to the city's inhabitants. 

In the early ’80s, Cubatao made headlines with 
record numbers of babies born without brains. The fig- 
ures, since then, have come down, but the city still has 
the country's largest number of miscarriages in the 
first months of pregnancy. Scientists say it is the most 
polluted place on Earth. The locals call it "Vale da 
Morte" (Valley of Death). Ironically, the city has no 
death certification system. 

The Brundtland Commission’s visit, which started at 
Cubatao, ended in the Amazon. Unfortunately, the re- 
gion is too large to be inspected in a short visit. The 
group would have profited, for example, from a visit to 
the site of the Tucurui dam, in the Tocantins river. 

Some timo ago, when the military was still in power, 
an enormous dam was planned to power a new alumi- 
num plant to be built right in the middle of the forest. It 
would be the fourth largest dam in the world. 

Early studies showed that the dam would flood 2,000 
square kilometers of tropical rain forest. In an effort to 
save more than 40 commercially valuable species or 
trees, an exclusive contract was given to a company 
whose main business was to manage u military pension 
fund. 

Through mismanagement, favoritism and corrup- 
tion, the company achieved what was thought impos- 
sible: it went bankrupt, huge amounts of money disap- 
peared, very little high-quality wood wqb removed, and 
many half-used barrels of Agent Orange were aban- 
doned in the area to be flooded. The barrels were re- 
moved in time, but 20 million square meters of wood 
worth several million dollars were lost to the lake of the 


One thousand tons of 75 different 
pollutants are released In the air. Daily : 

It’s Cubatao , “The Valley of Death [’(above). 


Tucurui dam. 

Similur stories can bo found behind all the sad reports 
nnd tragic figures repeated by the experts. A consultant 
for Llie UN Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO> 
estimated, two years ago, that Brazil was responsible 
(hr 23 percent oft ho deslrucl ion of forest s in the world, 
and that 2.5 million hectares offuresw are destroyed 
each year in Brazil, an average of two million trees 
felled per day. 

According to the Institute National de Pesquisas da 
Amuznnin i INPA>, by 1975 three million hectares of for- 
est had di sapeared. By 1980 that figure hud reached 32 
million hectares. Since then, the pace has increased. To- 
day, Brazil destroys a forest area the size of Holland 
every two years. Fifteen percent of the Amazon forest is 
believed to huve been lost already. 

In the open lands that lie between the chemically pol- 
luted coast— where myriad small Cubataos are spread 
over thousands of miles— and the Amazon's besieged 
green mass, a different battle— with different casual- 
ties— is being fought. The fight is to feed the fast-ex- 
panding Brazilian population of 130 million people. 

Some years ago, the easy solution seemed to be to in- 
crease the use of fertilizers. In just one state, from 1964 
to 1979, the use of fertilizers grew by 1,234 percent, and 
that of herbicides by 5,414 percent. Cash crops expanded 
by only 16.8 percent while the food crops dropped four 
percent. At the same time the number of farm hands 
who died from chemical intoxication grew by six times. 
And nobody knows the extent of damage to water ba- 
sins, soil, animals and non-farm people. 

Around the turn of the century, the mayor of Rio de 
Janeiro decided his city should look like Paris, which 
had sparrows. The sparrows he imported to Brazil ended 
up being the city’s only birds after they chased away the 
canaries, finches and all the rest of the local bright-col- 


ln the Amazon, 20 million 
square meters of wood 
were lost For nothing. 


ored flying fauna. Rio, full of brownish sparrows, finally 
looked like Paris. 

Today, Lhe entire country seems to ho facing a similur 
problem. Instead of sparrows, the imported goods are 
development models, technology and pollution. Once in 
u while, a newspaper article or the publication of a re- 
port-like the one the Brundtland Commission will is- 
sue— raises some new hope. But, overall, the experience 
so far shows that, again, the victims huve been the local 
canaries and finches. Both in a literal and metaphorical 
sense. 


Hamlet Paoletti lived 32 years of his life in Brazil 
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J AKARTA, Indonesia— Even the most casual ob- 
server, flying over the island of Java on a clear day, 
cannot help noticing the devastation wrought on a 
land once rich in forest cover. Today, just 19 percent of 
the Javanese land surface is forested— well below the 30 
percent considered the ecologically safe limit. 

Elsewhere in Asia, whether on the island of Luzon in 
the Philippines, in Sabah in East Malaysia, or in the 
North Central Province of Thailand, the same sad spec- 
tacle is duplicated. The ecological system in all these 
countries is threatened by illegal and indiscriminate 
logging, primitive slash and burn agricultural meth- 
ods, the headlong rush toward industrialization and 
simple neglect. 

On a global scale, if destruction of the tropical rain 
forests continues unabated, an estimated 10 to 20 per- 
cent of the earth's plant and animal life will be gone by 
tho year 2000. 

Rainforests have evolved over millions of years, devel- 
oping an almost closed ecological system in which 
plants, insects, animals, bacteria, sunshine and water 
continuously interact. Large-scale destruction of the 
rainforests of the world would mean the irretrievable 
loss of both plant and animals' genetic resources that 




Indonesia shows 
the scars wrought 
on Us rain forest 

If the pace is kept, it will 
be a desert by the year 2000 

ByMochtarLubls 

Associate Editor In Southeast Asia 


are needed to develop new crops and medicinea-and 
are critical for man’s own survival. 

Once such an ecological cycle is broken through over- 
logging, it is difficult if not impossible to restore the 
rainforest to its original condition.The forest also dries 
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0 U t and loses its natural protection against fj» 

The biggest forest fire disaster in modern tinu. 
curred during the dry season in 1983 in KalimaZff 
donesia, when for almost a year fire 
3 600, 000 hectares of rainforest, an area about £ » 
of Taiwan. It remains to be seen whether the rein* 
be reforested, since the intense heat diminiSS 
amount 0 r alkal i and increased the acidity ofthetf 
The logging industry has focused its greatestefeL 
Kalimantan, where destruction of the foreskistfc 
place at the rate of five hectares every minute. The S 
sion by the Indonesian government a few yearn 
stop the export of logs did not decrease the rate nf lim. 
her being felled. When an ordinance waspas^ 
the export of only processed logs, large timber-prZ 
mg industries sprang up. * , 

The continuing ravaging of the great trooical ’ 
forests of Southeast Asia also undermines eona-old ck ! 
znatic patterns. Much of the day-to-day rhythm of liferf * 
at least 80 percent of the population living in rural ar ! 
eas is still orchestrated by the west and east monsooaj, 
Dramatic climatic changes would be disastrous fr 1 
tood production in the region, which is still lareeh 
based on wet rice cultivation. But all crops of great er 
nomic value would be threatened, including cocoa, tea, ; 
palm oil, coffee, rubber, spices, sugar cane, coconuts} ■ 
many others. 

On the island of Java, known as the "Garden ofthe 
East,” the green richness of the rainforest has been 
nourished by a fine volcanic soil, with trees protecting 
the soil, binding it and preserving its integrity. Tbdaji 
population pressure and the need for fuel and cropland! 
are the two main causes behind the vanishing of the fa- 
ests. 

The effect of man’s intrusion is frightening. Deprived 
of forest cover, each succeeding season of rain has 
brought floods, eroding the soil, diminishing yields and 
accelerating the need to take up even more forest land. 

A 1973 study by the Indonesian Department of Public 


On© river washed eight 
million cubic meters 
of topsoil Into the sea 
In only five months. 


Works revealed that the Solo River.in Central Java Car- 
ried eight million cubic metres of topsoil into tih 0 wa in 
, five months of a single rainy season. 

Elsewhere in Indonesia, in Sumatra, Sulawesi, West 
Irian, and numerous lesser islands in the archipelago, 
multi-national and domestic companies are logging 
huge areas with modern equipment, ignoring stipula- 
contracts to carry out reforestation. 

These companies aren’t the only culprits, The heads 
of about a million slash-and-burn farming families have 
destroyed about 400,000 hectares of Indonesian rainfor- 
ests, Though the government has developed a policy I®, 
settle these farmers on permanent agricultural settle 
• ments, the pace of resettlement is slow and the. slash 1 
and-burn continues. 

i’ . The situation is not much brighter in other Southeast 
. Asian countries. Rainforests have been logged on j 
large! scale in the Philippines since the 1960a, followed 
. by Malaysia in the '60s and by Indonesia since-1905- 
hbout 160,000 square kilometers of Southeast 
. 1 raiiiforests are logged each year. 

• : ; a concerted effort bythe countries of this region* 

. , ^eluding Vietnam, Ldos and Cambodia, can, Reverse 
j'h 18 frendof fprest, destruction. Consumer nations o* 

. I Asian timber products, such as Japan, Sojitli 

••v v - • » US' and Western Europe should also reali« 

■; weU as the rest of the world -have , a stake m 
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: -S ife only : to' ‘watch’- the deterioration of m ; 
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Don't soy 
'acid rain' 


There are so many chemicals polluting the air, 

In so many different ways, the term Is now obsolete. 
But only the term. The rain, Itself, keeps on falling. 
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■hb TTAWA, Canada— When the US aatra- 
MpH II nauts were training for their lunar mis- 

s ^ ons ^ ate the y were ^ a ^ en 

Sudbury, a small city in Northern On- 
^ tario, Canada, to see what the surface of 
^3 the moon would look like. Fumes belch- 
■^ing from the Btack of a huge nickel 
smelter had destroyed the forest down- 
wind, leaving a vast dead landscape. 

The area looks better now partly be- 
cause, at the request of the Ontario gov- 
ernment, the smelter company built a 
taller stack so that the chemical deposits would be car- 
ried farther away by the winds and spread over a wider 
area. They now spread so far, in fact, that Sudbury be- 
came a significant cause of environmental damage in 
the northeast United States. 

Winds blowing the other way bring acid-rain-causing 
chemicals from the great smokestack industries in the 
midwestern US across the border into Canada. Joint 
studies between the countries show that about half of 
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the acid rain falling in Canada conies from south of the 
border, while ten percent of the problem in the US origi- 
nates in Canada. 

Fifteen years ago there were only two smokestacks 
more than 600 feet high; today there ore 176 in the US 
and 26 in Canada. It’s not surprising then, that acid 
rain has evolved from the hardly noticed and poorly un- 
derstood problem of only 20 years ago to the major irri- 
tant in US-Canadian relations that it is today. Acid rain 
is on the top of the agenda when Prime Minister Brian 
Mulroney and President Ronald Reagan meet, and each 
appointed an special emissary to seek new solutions to 
the problem earlier this year, 

But North America is only one area or the world in 
which there is gl owing alarm about acid rain. In fact, in 
just about every region with modern cities and indus- 
trial activity acid rain is being recognized as one of the 
great international issues because it is so hard to con- 
trol and carries the threat of enormous damage. 

In Western Europe, it is being said that any one who 
wishes to see Germany's famous Black Forest had bet- 
ter go this year because it may not be there next year: 

, already many of the 11665 are brown and dying. In the 
Far North, a new phenomenon has been detected and 
measured- an Arctic haze made up in part of chemicals 
thought to have come mainly from the Soviet Union. 
And Japan, which has taken strong action to control its 
own pollution, finds itself downwind from China, the 
third-largest producer of sulphur dioxide in the world. 

According to John McCormick, author of "Acid 
Earth-the Global Threat of Acid Pollution,” the two 
largest producers of sulphur dioxide are the Soviet 
Union and the United States, in that order. Ironically, it 
iB the US that has been protesting in recent months be- 
cause a giant new metal smelter in Mexico is expected 
to send sulphur dioxide 60 miles north, across the bor- 
der into Texas. 

Slowly, not only the size, but also the complexity of 
the problem is being recognized. Specialists now hardly 

• useeventheterm ,, acidrain”becau5eithasbeendiscov- 

ered that acid pollution cart be caused by-besides 
rain-snow, mist, dry gases, particles and smog. And 
while sulphur dioxide has in the past been identified as 
the major villain, nitrogen bxides, hydrocarbons and oz- 
one.are receiving more attention nowadayses sources of 
acid pollution. ■ ■ " , ' . / : V 

This means that It is not only massive smelters and 
' giant power plants that are to blame, but also private- 
autos and other vehicles. Simply puti binding fossil fo- 
.. -els is the cause, and the result is the emission of gases 
and particles into the atmosphere where they Term sul- 
phuric end nitric acids— a sor t of."ch emical soup" -that 
' returns to earths , if ’* ; 

Ope effect is to raise the acid levels of lakes and riv- 
ers, killing vegetation and wildlife. In the Adirondack 
. Mountains pf New York $tate, more thdn 200 lakes 
now without fish, apd hundreds more are threatened*. 
Oyer the bordenti Ontario, Canada, many lalfeh are al- 

■ jready .dead and the government estimates that 48,000. 
;wili die before the end of the centittydf acidificatiqh is' 

■ • ;not stopped. In Swfeden, 16,000 of the Country’s 85;000 

lakes areplreadyacidified; - .. ; 

V "’ Another result of acid d^pwitiona isto reduce aoij fer. 
; ' tlllty and forest growth; West GBrmah^ esfcii^at^ that 
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Protest movements, ;• ?v 
*' ^ as In Canada (above), • 

try to prevent 

the effects of chemical -if 

£ i ^ air pollution (left). v 

" , Besides huge smelters, ;j [ : 

llketheoneln :•;* 

‘ Sudbury (bottom Jeff), 

.-s they count among j r l if ; ; 

. 4 i “*\ their enemies 

. \ ■- autos, buses and trucks^^Mi : 

v" : 

eight percent of its forests have already been damaged,,; r.V’ ;t • 
and in the US the National Academy of Science feared , . : 


Canadian government more than 600 scientists fromlB -; f 
countries on five continents met recently to exchange , ! 
findings and ideas. They heard that a survey of chilchren; j \ ] f ; 
living in polluted and non-polluted towns in Canada^ ij 
found a link between acid pollution and respiratory; 
problems. Another study in the US showed that acid B 
damage to culturally important buildings alone was 
costing up to US$100 million ay ear. 

, While the conference showed that much scientific re-;- l$S&‘£ 
search remains to be done on the causes, consequences^ /".Mgf 
and control of acid pollution, experts agree that mora|jV||S|: 
decisive political leadership is most needed. To the an^ ^ 
noyance of Canadians, the US government continues tc 
drag its heels, at least partly because President Reagar, ; :;B^i|:| 
does not take the problem seriously : he even stated once { 


ternational agieement on acid rain. .All agreed to 
duce sulphur dioxidp emissions by at least SQ.percent 


was already reauemg ermwions apa.wuia out agree ^ 

■V " do more until it had better scientific, answers . The Sc0-Mv-| 
viet Union did sign; but it generally takes. the posltioi';;:^.fef ? \| 
that what happens within a country is ita owii businestv. ^^. 3 
so that only pollution crossing international boundafto^^^i 
should be subjeet to international control. . 

Back at lunar-landscaped Sudbury, although muc^g^; 
has been done to, cut emissions, many more millions 
: dollars will have tobB spent on research andequipmer&^ 
to meet the company's target of reducing emweionsb;^. ? ^r :j 
■ , another 60 percent by 1994. Meanwhile, tho huge 
. smelter remains the largest source of sulphur dioxide | 

Hurmfln • F''.y r 5i*v : j!:i 
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B ELGRADE, Yugoslavia— In the war against pollu- 
tion, European experts are far quicker than the pol- 
iticians in finding a common language between 
East and West. 

In Munich last June, at the International Conference 
on Pollution in Europe, scientists from socialist-bloc 
countries articulated problems identical to those facing 
their colleagues from the Western world. 

“Winds do not blow according to political directives, 
but rather to laws of nature,” said a Soviet delegate in 
explaining the massive participation of Eastern Euro- 
pean countries in the conference. Thus, the countries of 
Europe ''export” air pollution to each other in the form 
of sulfur dioxide, the main cause of acid rain that de- 
stroys forest in Central Europe. 

East and West Germany, for example, each belch two 
million tons of sulfur dioxide into the atmosphere every 
year. Boland and Czechoslovakia put out 1.5 million tons 
each, Poland adds another .7 tons and the Soviet Union 
accounts for eight million tons. 

The way that Eastern Europe is fighting to protect 
the environment comes, as usual, from official procla- 
mations and party documents. But the problems of pol- 
lution are rarely written or spoken about in public. 
However, evidence that Moscow has decided to arm it- 


Eastern Europe 
joins the fight 

‘Winds don’t blow according 
to political directives' 

By Slobodan Povlovlfi 

Special to WoridFaper 


self against ecological catastrophe can be found not only 
in the presence of the Soviet delegation at the confer- 
ence in Munich but also in the publicity given to a trial 
in the city of Lavov soon thereafter. 

Seven managers of a potassium factory were sen- 
tenced to long-term imprisonment because refuse wa- 
ters had broken the dam and flowed into the river 
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Dneatr. A few thousand hectares of rich soil had berm, 
useless and practically all life was destroyed in the m 
kilometers of the lower course of the river. Theciti^rf 
Kishinev and Odessa went for weeks without drinking 
water, ° 

Moscow’s crackdown was also evident last Jamiarv 
when the complete leadership of the Republic of Karelia 
found itself answering to a special committe of the Su 
preroe Soviet.The leaders of Karelia, located on the bor 
der with Finland and called the "Soviet Switzerland’’ 
because of its natural beauty, were not punished but s* 
verely criticized for allowing industrial development to 
take priority over the environment and encourage 
tourism. ^ 

Similar problems appeared in Azerbaijan, which is 
known for its oil fields. During debates in the Supreme 
Soviet, it was argued that producing clean drinking wa- 
ter had almost reached the price of producing electric- 

Of Eastern European countries, Czechoslovakia has 
particularly severe pollution problems. "In the region of 
Beskida, we are witnessing a sad picture of destruc- 
tion, wrote the "Rude Pravo" daily from the capital 
city of Prague, warning that this northern part of the 
country will soon be without a single tree if the govern- 
ment does not take urgent measures. Studies indicate 
that 90 percent of the once rich and abundant forest In 
this region has been condemned to a slow but certain 
death. The concentration of poisonous gases is so strong 
that even hundred-year-old trees cannot endure it, 
Young trees dry up after only one year. 
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! ™ s handsome calendar Is lavishly Illustrated with old photos and 

engravings which reflect the worlds diversity of cultural tradition. Each 
month brings a new theme based upon an important cultural or 

religious motif. 

The Wpiid Calendar is truly the first international calendar printed in six 

• f ; ; • langugges-rEngllsh, French, German, Spanish, Arabic and Japanese. 

• /' includes: • ■ 
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Prague: over 90 tons of lead In the air per year. 


Fbrestaare not the only living' things that suffer in 
-Bei . Schoolchildren are sent to other regions twice 
. a year because of pollution, though the situation is not 
\ n uch °® tter anywhere nearby. The inhabitants of 
Prague, for example, inhale over,90 tons of lead per year 
; produced by traffic. ■ 

&taular problems can be foimd in East Germany, Pb- 
„“»?! Hungary, Bulgaria and Romania. All have started 
tafapg serious measures to fight pollution, but these 
Pahave often notbeenfolloWedprtakehseriously. . 

' -Xvi^laY corlstitutiofi provides a couple ofpara- 
; ; ^ a P^^.^PT^°tection; ofithe environment and more 
- ! a»d'i^gillatipns;'But air, food and water 

polluted every day; : . . . 
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The enemy: 
oil spills 

In the Persian Gulf, even the Iran-lraq war 
was not enough to slop regional cooperation 
to prevent an environmental disaster. 


By David Touflc Mizrahi Associate Editor for the Middle East 
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N EW YORK— An oil slick the size of Be- 
lgium was flowing, only two years ago, 
from the shattered Iranian wells in the 
northern tier of the Persian Gulf, a casu- 
alty in the five-year-old war between 
Iran and Iraq. It posed a major risk to the 
region’s fishing industry and wildlife, 
threatening beaches with thick, black 
tarballs. 

Iran capped the wells. Since then, the 
menace of a major environmental disas- 
ter has been kept alive by a shipping war 
that erupted in May 1984, in which dozens of vessels— 
including fully -laden supertankers— have been hit. 

Almost 200 tankers have been raided in the gulf since 
May 1981, including 64 that were victims of Iraqi air at- 
tacks on "naval targets," an expression favored by the 
Iraqi leadership in its communiques to indicate vessels 
cruising the "exclusion zone” in the war-ravaged Gulf. 
ks late as laBt August, there were fears of yet another 
slick following an attack by the Iraqi Navy on Iranian 
oilfields. 

But, surprisingly, since the fust serious alert in 1983, 
the Persian Gulf neighboring states have agreed to form 
an organization, to stop oil slicks and respond to environ- 
mental problems in the region. Called the Regional Or- 
ganization for the Protection of Marine Environment 


(ROPME), this body is composed of warring Iran and 
Iraq, plus Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Qatar, the United 
Arab Emirates CUAE), Bahrain and Oman. 

Indeed, even at the height of raging battles between 
Iran and Iraq, the organization did convene to avert fur- 
ther pollution in the world’s most important petroleum 
sea-lane. 

Though still considered a "luxury" in the Middle 
East, environmental protection is increasingly on the 
minds of several rulere of the oil-rich region. Gulf Arab 
countries, their main waterway already threatened by 
oil Bpills from the war, are also facing fresh pollution 
problems from toxic wastes dumped in their deserts. 
The six Arab members of the Gulf Cooperation. Council 
(GCQ— Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, UAE, Qatar, Bahrain 
and Oman-are churning out hundreds of thousands of 
tons of hazardous waste annually. Only Dubai, in the 
UAE, has a proper treatment facility. 

Iran, in turn, has earmarked $10 million to build a 
monitoring station that will check chemical and oil pol- 
lution in the Gulf as of next spring. The oceanography 
station on Hormuz Island, at the mouth of the Gulf, is 
nearly complete. It will monitor pollution mainly from 
chemical processing plants along the coasts and oil 
spills from wells and loading zones. The station was set 
up under the so-called Kuwait convention, an accord 
signed by ROPME’s eight member countries. 
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Almost 200 tankers have been raided f ; j i 

In the Gulf (above). Now, the task Is to make 
sea lanes not only safe (below), but clean. « 1 ; 5 1 ty . j 

Regulations in most of these countries are lax, and 
some industrialists dump lethal compounds in the dee- « ..• ^.|is 




fera, air and sea. The 14 million people living in the six ' 

Arab GCC member countries might face environmental • jj {•; 

threats that, according to experts, can result in cancer, 1 jj 
miscarriages, birth defects, paralysis, blood diseases 
and damage to vital organs. . [J 7 

In Saudi Arabia, the government’s Meteorological ^£§{#"5 
and Environmental Protection Agency estimated in a ' 
recent report that the Kingdom produces 500,000 
of hazardous waste each year. Such waste is handled in 
nn uncontrolled, dangerous way, since there are 
treatment or disposed plants. 

In Oman, 20 tons of highly toxic insecticide— concen* ; 
trated raalathion— are stored in 44-gallon drums which 1 , ! 
are corroding and leaking; soon Oman will also have ‘: 

dispose of PCBs (polychlorinated biphenyls), currently 
banned in the US because of cancerous effects. i 

Qatar dumps much of its hazardous waste in enclosed^; 
areas in the desert and burns other chemical wastes. In| i’fSfpl 
Bahrain, some industrial firms dump chromium' 
sludge— a highly alkaline aluminum hydroxide— in thef.';*?,.^^^ 
desert. Recently, this tiny island off the coast of Saudi] 

Arabia has selected a site on its southern desert re Ei° D -- |\^K| 
to install a waste disposal plant that could cost up to $40 \ ;i j 

million. 

These kinds of moves reflect a fresh concern and at>; 
ten tion to environmental problems, Saudi Arabia’s-.- 
Royal Commission for Jubail and Yanbu has plans to de- '; 1- 
velop secure, fully lined landfills to protect from hazard-;, 
oua waste the underground water supplies to the King*;;'-i^^^| 
dorn’s two largest industrial cities— Jubail, on the Per-X 
sian Gulf, and Yanbu, on the Red Sea. ' . 

New environmental problems will certainly be cre-j'-v -J^^ 
atedby the half-dozen pipelines built, or under constru- 5 ^. 
tion, all over the region. Israel ohjected to a new oilpipe--;. ; 
line from Iraq to the Jordanian port of Aqaba, saying!; 
that it threatened the ecology Of nearby Eilat, an Israeli , 
port which is less than 0 mile from Aqaba. • 

These pipelines will also affect the Eastern Mediter- ; 
ranean, since Persian Gulf crude oil is being siphoned 


terminals located in Turkey, Syria, Lebanon, Egypt and t :;;:J.ffij5 
Saudi Arabia. Recently, most of the countries bordering!^ 
the Mediterranean Sea took part in a conference to 
cuss pollution problems created by these terminals and; 
by the loading tankers. j ... 


ronmental 
there is as 
strategies. 


intal policies. For. the well-being of thpir peoples^ 
is as much at stake here as in their oi Irpricing’: 
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David Tb«/ic Mizrahi is editor and publisher 
■ Report, . a A few York-based newsletter specializing to 
dieE&tQflair& V : 
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China builds 
‘Green Wall’ 
to halt desert 

ByChenGengfao 

Special to WorldPaper 

A 7,000-kilometer- long 
shelterbelt of trees, bushes 
and grass is being planted 
across China's Northern regions. 
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BEUIN G - Persistent invasions by 
northern nomads prompted ancient 
P kingdoms in China to build the Great 
Wall. It became one of the seven 
wonders of the world but, ironically 
didn’t serve its intended purpose 
Tbday, more than 2,000 yearn later, 
we Chinese are hoping that a new 
Green Great Wall” will have better 
luck in keeping out a natural enemy. 

A 7,000-kilometer-Iong shelterbelt 
of trees, bushes and grass is being 
planted across China’s northern re- 
gions to stave off the advancing des- 
ert. Early signs show it is beginning 
to do just that. 

Millions of peasants are swarming 
the barren hills, mountainsides and 
wasteland in a tree-planting drive 
never before seen in Chinese history. 
One incentive for peasants is the 
nght to bequeath the trees to their 
children. 

Northern China is a vast area of 

hostile natural conditions. Deserts 
cover 12.6 million hectares and sand- 
storms threaten eight million hect- 
ares of farmland and pasture 
Begun in 1978, the Green Wall 
wmds its way from Heilongjiang 
Province in Northeast China to the 
AlhJteng Uygur autonomous region in 
Northwest China. Altogether, it en- 
compasses one quarter of China’s 
land mass. 

It seems to be working On farm- 
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Costa Rica : SAN JOSfi, Costa Rica-This tiny 

funds national 
paries by luring 

■ecofowteS 

Wu Jt has many kinds of forest fdrv 


land protected by the shelter system 
crop yield has increased by 20 per- 
cent, owing to a 30 percent decrease 
m wind speed and a 16-26 percent in- 
crease in earth moisture. 

During the first phase of the 
project, completed this year, more 
than six million hectares of barren 
land have been planted at a cost of 
1.4 billion yuan (US$ 460 million). 

‘There will be a second phase, a 
third, and nobody knows how many 
more, says Wang Zhibing, a forestry 
engineer in Yinehuan, located in the 
middle section of the Green Wall. “It 
will take seveial generations” 

^ lans for the second phase (1086- 
90) call for greening another six mil- 
lion hectares of desolate land, aiming 
to increase tree coverage in the en- 
tire area to 7.6 percent. 

The wall is far from completed and 
cannot be expected to change condi- 
tions drastically within a short time. 

It took more than 1,000 yearn to * 
build the Great Wall with brick and 
mortar Building the Green Great 
Wall with living mkterials-trees, 
bush and grass— is a task not less ar- • 
duous. But a natural determination 

bom of acute understanding of the 

importance of ecological balance may 
work wonders. 

Chen Gengtao is a writer for the official 
Chinese new s agency, China Features 

such a conservation success. 

.Twenty-six sites all over the coun- 
try have been protected, from high- 
land areas such as Braulio Carrillo, 

Volcan Pbas and Irazu national parks 
to.Iowland beaches of Santa Rosa. 
Manuel Antonio mid Obrtuguerp, a 
nesting Diace fnr rtroa*. Tm^Ik i 
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W DELHI, India -The popular 
feption of the Himalayas as lofty 
aw-eapped mountains disappear- 
jnto the sky and magnificent 
& forests in the lower reaches was 
| until 60 years ago. The moun- 
i s continue to disappear into the 
s but thanks to the unrestrained 
i city of the timber, pulp and 
i n industries, much of the forest 
i wildlife has disappeared, too. 

\c tragedy of deforestation has 
i >ered subsequent calamities, in- 
i ing soil erosion, landslides, silting 

i *rs, floods and the loss of in- 
)le flora and fauna. It also 
; the lives and livelihood of 
if mountainfolk. 
f 20, 1970, a mqjor tragedy 
\ inevitable result, of defor- 
ce river Alakananda, a 
)utary of the river Ganges 
s through the upper reaches 
nalayas, flooded and swept 
idreds of people and cattle, 

Js, six mqjor bridges, 16 pe- 
jridges and 25 buses. Over 
leetares could not be irri- 
six months. 

■ the disaster, India’s Fbrest 
?nt continued to auction 
industry. This infuriated 
people. In 1973, they took 
ito their own. hands, and 
* world ’s greatest forest 
tlon movements was bom. 
ipko movement, which in 
-rally means “to stick," or- 
lembers to hug trees to pro- 
i from the industrialists' 

3LM, Sweden— Everyone 
at vending machines are 
to dispense something, usu- 
; drink in a can. But' in Swe- • 
w type of machine turns 
jpside down, swallowing 
Rs that Customers feedinto 

of an agressive govem- 
Bram to recycle at least 75 
fall aluminum cans here by 
f 1986, a goal that Sweden is 
ary close to reaching " 
l ? was a response to the re- 

• { introduction of the aluminum 
! l v ^ c j 1 ,I ac ^l heavy opposition 
® ^ aluminum production con- 
s S a lot of energy, Sweden had 
j icida referendum opposing nu- . 

■ c Power and Rowing Hie alumi- 

l * without a recycling program 
ma have been poUtlcally impos- •' ; 

1 $, 0 H^ C> ^ mment Flowed industry 
plan, reqiiir- 
th ere be a mandatory 
■ of 25 5re (US ; 3.2 cents) per 

indiwtiiy itself Jg responsible, 
! fc posMblefor ustofind i, 
'of* 




axe. It was begun by a few poor, illit- 
erate peasant women who realized 
their own existence depended on the 
forests. The movement caught on 
quickly, and became the most effec- 
tive way to bring an insensitive gov- 
ernment and private industry to 
their senses. Soon all the Himalayan 
hill folk embraced it. 

1 ‘The movement became a source 
of hope and inspiration to the 
masses," said Sunder Lai Bahuguna, 
a conservationist whose name has 
become synonymous with the move- 
ment. "The message spread through 
long footmarehes and was conveyed 
through popular folk songs and sto- 
ries.” 

The strength of the Chipko move- 
ment, however, also lies in the fact 
that conservation is deeply rooted in 
India's forest (Aranya) culture, wliich 
believes that there is Ufe in all things: 
mountains, rivers, trees, birds and 
beasts. All life is sacred and must be 
worshipped— in fact, there are 
hymns to the forest deity in ancient 
Hindu scriptures. 

Today, despite the efforts of the 
Chipko movement, the situation re- 
mains critical. Some say it is beyond 
the power of foresters to stop the mo- 
mentum of massive deforestation. 
But now it is their turn to act if fur- 
ther tragedy is to be averted. 


Arun Chacko, former reporter for the In? 
dian Express, is a free-lance writer based 
in New Delhi 
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all parties,’ ’ says Joergen Sallenhag 
managing director of the recycling 
company made up jointly of whole- 
. sale and retail traders, breweries and 
the can-producer PLM. 

• ThApro^am started in March of 
• 1984. At the beginning of November, 
1986, the recycling rate was,65 to7D ; 
percent, arida last-minute informa- 
; tional campaigmwas expected to 
push that over the 75 percent mark. j 
“We reached this level very 
■ quickly " says Sallenhag, "benefiting 
by already existing recycling systems 
and the fact that people are more - 
concerned today." No less than 97 ; 

percent of return glass bottles are ah . 
ready recycled In Sweden. . 

: The recycling program, a compro- 
mise between those who didn't want 
an aluminum can at all and an indus- 
try that wanted orie withoula com* 

! pulsory deposit, is considered a suc- 
cess by both sides. »■ •>- 
Thanks in large part, of course, to 
those peculiar “reverse” vending jma- ! 
chines. ' 

Henrik Ekmdn is a writer for the daily 
Soenska.Dagbhidet, published in Stock :, 


India’s answer 
to logging: 
tree hugging 

By Arun Chacko 

Associate Editor in 
South Asia 


To prevent the cutting of trees, 
people In India decided 
to hug them. It Is the Chipko 
("to stick," In Hindu) movement. 
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Swedish 
machine cures 
aluminum can i 
litter 

By Henrik Ekman 

Special to WorldPaper 
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Little-known generation 
changes Soviet literature 

‘Peasant-writers’ look only for the truth 

By Sttvlu Brucan Associate Editor in Eastern Europe 


BAJIEHTHH PACJiyTMH 
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Part of a nciv literary trend: 
Valentin Ittixpntm'n 1982 
children's book, 'M French lesson. ' 


B UCHAREST, Romania —The 

"peasant writer/' the most signifi- 
cant phenomenon in the last two 
decades of Soviet cultural life, is little- 
known abroad. Much has been written in 
the West in recent years about the Soviet 
cinema’s "new wave,” which takes a wry 
look at ordinary lives, and about Mos- 
cow's hot political plays which, for the 
first time, deal with the St&lin-era’s cli- 
mate of terror, accusations and moral pa- 
ralysis. But almost no one has heard of 
Feodor Abramov, Vasili Belov, Valentin 
Rasputin, Victor Astafiev, Vasili 
Shushkin or Victor Lihonov. 

These writers today occupy a cental 
position in contemporary Soviet litera- 
ture. They all write about life in small 
villages because, as one critic put it, that 
is where the national character of the 
Russian culture originates. 

In the Soviet Union, the traditional 
rural way of life has endured much 
longer than in other European nations. 
Despite the fact that millions of people 
have been lured to urban areas by the 
country’s industrialization, city life has 
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Searching the Amazon 
for 1, 000 tons of gold 

Promise of fortune for prospectors 
and big companies spurs violence 
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AupOMOe |’ T-J I0 de JANEIRO, Brazil-Carry- 
f: r\ ing on its back a foreign debt in ex- 

Inemi h naccKa3u 1 1 Vcess ° f us$1 °° billion > ^ Brazil - 

L ian government has been forced to halt 
I almost all large public projects. An ex- 
p option is the so-called Gold Road, a 200- 

Jc kilometer strip of land being opened in 

'ales and Stories ’ ' (above), examine the I tb0 eastern part of the Amazon forest to 
i rural family life. /allow passage of almost 1,000 tons of 

•gold. 

' That is the amount which, according 
as a "calamity” for literature. In 1953, in .to the National Department of Mineral 
a famous and controversial article pubi Production (DNPM) is hidden in the in- 
lished in a literary magazine, he wrote , hospitable Tapgjbs region, in southern 
"lb avoid conflicts and contradictions Pard state. 

which are inherent in life and society , The 1,000 tons are the key to Brazil's 
leads to a misrepresentation of life.. efforts to become the third-largest pro- 
ing by omission is worse because it is a ducer of gold in the world, behind South 
conscious act.” Africa and the Soviet Union. 

Overnight, the darling of the regime j Some DNPM geologists go further, 
was ostracized and had to take his family, laying that, with a little luck Brazil, can 
to a faraway village for a modest exis- jlinch second place if other recently dis- 
tence. Seven years later, Maltzev camelovered deposits in the states of Minas 
out with a new novel, "Enter Every Serais, Goids, Bahia and Mato Grosso 
House," again a story about peasants, jrove to be equally rich. 

But this time his heroes were real peo- In 1984, Brazil produced 60 tonB of 
pie; their inner conflicts, doubts and sins [old. It should get almost 100 tons in 
were no longer concealed. Probatov, the ,985 and reach 160 tons by the year 1990. 
book's local party secretary, iB a dedi- These official figures, though, represent 
cated communist whose strong will and ittle over half of the metal really ex- 
spirit of sacrifice do not exclude weak- yacted. The reat flows through the clan- 
nesses and even wrongdoings. It is a pro- (estine smuggling channels, 
totype that from then on would influence 1 Two-hundred-and-fifty-thousand Bra- 
the portraits of communist officials fylilians, hit by gold fever, are currently 
the Soviet literary gallery. , jhasing after fortune along the thou- 

Far from being a dissident bentoncrit- lands of rivers that cross the region. This 
icizing communism, Maltzev instead jegion of adventurers, desperate men, 
lashed out at hypocrisy, corruption and Speculators, smugglers, naive men or 

deception to help combat them. Interest- f * 

ingly, "Enter Every House” became » They fight an unequal war with 
Other best-seller, with four editions# the large mining companies that 

Through°their novels, these So™' Pioneer’s steps with 

writers have been doing what the media t 9° machinery, money and clout. 

and the non-fiction writers did not-ad;-- — p ..i— .. , , . . .. 

could not— do, namely, to describe mfljWmply unemployed people forced out of 
accurately the Soviet society's real sW'*"® urban centers, move about from one 
of development, both from a materj!P lace to another, always trying to be the 
and a spiritual point of view. A good w ir ®t to get to the hew veins. 

. ample of this is Feodor Abramov's fo* hi such a race, they fight an unequal 
volume set on the post-revolutionaj ,war with the large mining companies 
fate of the Preaslin family, in the nort? jnat follow the pioneer's steps with their 
. ern village of Pekashino, in the ’70s. ! , 8® machinery, many technicians, 

Their lives revolve around the t# ~ r 8® quantities of money and political 
tionally large rural fa m i ly, w itbi^ j" ou L Through bureaucratic channels, 
strong demands on the women’s re# J“^control the nubing sites discovered 
ductive faculties, its authoritarians^ adventurevs. 
tures, and its' moral stability— now r *■ a® glitter of yet-undiscovered gold 
ing erosion. Vodka is the main leisure* 1 ' behind one of the widest and most 
traction. "Why does it take life so longB jnqisciplihed outposts in this vast/ un- 
change for the better?" a peasant asks ... raQ ^loped lend. The Serra Pelada 

TlniMncrtv fKo "noneanE wri-i tars" ^ MoUhtaittl PnlH mlnfi nfiHV tile 


By Carlos Castilho Special to WorldPaper 


Novelist Feodor Abramov’s books, like “ Tales and Stories’' (above), examine the 
eroding moral landscape of Soviet Union’s rural family life. 


not yet produced a new set of values. So- 
viet society is at a crossroads, where the 
old is still going strong while the new 
lacks the material base on which to grow. 
The "rural prose" goes on evaluating the 
spiritual consequences of this process. 

The ground for this literary current of 
social critique and satire had been thor- 
oughly prepared by a series of remark- 
able novels published in the '60s and 
'70s. They revealed, with an unique force 
and courage, the dramatic conflicts and 
problems of rural life, thus shaking up 
their immense Soviet readership in the 
best tradition of Russian literary "criti- 
cal realism.” 

This spectacular turnabout from the 
idyllic girl-falls-in-love-with-tractor lit- 
erature that followed the rules of social 



Feodor Abramov. 
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realism js best illustrated by the striking coi 

case of Elizar Maltzev. His novel "From act 
the Bottom of My Heart” (1948) sold mil- of 

lions of copies.The author was acclaimed an 
as a first-rate 1 writer, immediately in- . . an 
eluded in all textbooks and cited as a vo 
model, invited to meetings and .so forth. fat 

One critic explained Maltzev’s success en 
as a reaction to all those harsh war . ' 

years. The novel’s romantic story of a tic 
happy village life in the distant Altai re-, str 
gion was exactly what Soviet readers du 
were looking for. . tui 

Later, as Maltzev spent mote time in inj 
rural areas and discovered that real ru- trs 
ral life was much different than his ideal chi 
portrayal of it, he went through his own 
personal soul-searching drama. In the bei 
end, he decide to take a public stand tio 
against social realism and the two basic to 
. demands it imposed on writers— to de- ws 
scribe a. society that advances without Ei: 
conflicts, and to exclusively focus oh the ha 
‘‘germs of the new,” ov positive commu- So 
. ntet human features and values. ju£ 

Maltzev’s most painfu)- clecison, a sot 
heart-breaking one for any writer, was to 
.repudiate hia previous w,orks that had Sii 
been guided by a theory he now qualified lor 

-■ .y •; , T : , V- * .v. - . . • 

:> ; v- ••!*'••:.• V--"'- • ••’• •• • ' • •• 
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U '■ 250 , 000 gold^hunters 

Pi ‘ dig up earth 

; - and carefully sift 

. t \ through it 
v - s .’.V* J looking far traces 
i; ... Um t y j XI of the elusive 

ItSiS&i f i ; * ‘ - precious metal. 

only in a pair of shorts, to make surveil- 
lance easy and contraband difficult. 
Such prohibitions disappear, however, in 
Curionbpolis, a city of 70,000 people lo- 
cated 60 kilometers away, where 80 per- 
cent of the houses are whorehouses. 

All the repressed violence in the min- 
ding site explodes in Curiondpolis. The 
average number oF murders is ten per 
week, but none is registered at the local 
police station. 

Last July 27, a Saturday, eleven pros- 
pectors died in disputes involving the al- 
most 2,000 II- to 16-year-old prostitutes 
living in the city. That same night, the 
Bingle police station registry was about a 
fight between husband and wife. 

The most respected figuro in the re- 
gion iB retired army major SebastiSo Ro- 
drigues de Moura, better known by his 
nickname orCuri6' (rice finch). He came 
to the area in 1972, as an SNI special 
agent, to fight a guerrilla group orga- 
nized by the Portido Comunista do Bra- 
sil. The guerrilla group was destroyed in 
two years, but the agents decided to stay 
in Serra Bel&da, attracted by the gold. 

Headed by Curid, they organized the 
site and established the draconian rules 
that still govern the exploitation of the 
vein. Cur id’s prestige among the prospec- 
tors was so high that they not only 
named their city after him, but also 
voted him as their state representative 
to th e National Congress in l982.This oc- 
curred despite acusations by the opposi- 
tion that he used to be a torturer of politi- 
caljprisoners. 

The desperation of having to 
strike it rich before the site 
is closed has played havoc with 
the people in Serra Pelada , 

"i- 

Oiie year after the election, the gov- 
ernment tried to stop manual extraction 
of gold to allow the operation of large 
mining machines. Curid then led a group 
of 10,000 prospectors to Brasilia, the na- 
tional capital, and forced the federal au- - 
thorities to give three more years to the 
human ant-colony of Serra Rslada. 

The ones who did hot strike it rich so 
far are starting to look for a new "El Do- 
rado" in their search for instant fortune. 
At least 20,000 adventurers have al- 
ready hit the jungle on their way to the 
Gold Road hoping to find a vein in the 
gold-rich lands of the Tapajfis region'. 

The 1 orgeat vein in the world is hidden 
. in that region, say the geologists. It is a 
treasure big enough to make anyone for- 
get any suffering brought about by opon- 
ing up virgin forests in one of Brazil’s 
\ harshest areas. Even the government be- 
\ Ueves in this new "El Dorado." So much 
I so that work was never halted in the 
I Gold Road. After all, when it is cojn- 
\ pleted, thq road Will have only cost about 
\ a ton of gold. 

| Car fas Castilho, a Brazilian journalist, 
e writes mainly about Third World issues 


All day long, 


ment. The debt is the strongest argu- 
ment being used by the Companhia Vale 
do Rio Doce, the largest state-owned 
mining company, in its fight to remove 
the independent prospectors and install 
a large-scale mining operation. 

The independent operators who de- 
cided to stay now have to run after more 
than just gold. They are running against 
time. In 1986, the site will be closed and 
mechanized by the government. 

The pressure, the desperation of hav- 
ing to strike it rich before the site is 
closed, has played havoc with the people 
in Serra Pelada. Violence has become 
routine in a region run by the efficient 
and feared agents of the Servi(o Na- 
tional de Informacdes (SND— the Brazil- 


ian FBI-who transformed the 'site into 
an army barracks-like environment. No- 
body is arrested there; people are killed. 

Last June 22, the tension was height- 
ened even more: 80 known homosexual 
men were arrested under suspicion of be- 
ing responsible for the transmission of 
ADDS. Next day, they were paraded, half- 
naked, with their hair and eyebrows 
shaved, and rope-tied to each other. In 
front of 5,000 excited men, they were 
forced to dance and kis9 each other be- 
fore being put in the back of a truck and 
carried 100 kilometers into the jungle, 
where they were abandoned. 

Only men are allowed in Serra Pelada. 
Nobody can carry a gun or drink alco- 
holic beverages. Almost all work dressed 


Miners move up and down a ditch where the Serra Pelada 
(Naked Mountain) used to be. It was dug away by hand. 


Daringly, the "peasant-writers” wf . Mbdhtairt) gold mine, near the 
been revealing the failings of a "mv#, J®). Ma^abd, In southern Pari state, 
tion from aboye,” its frustrated atten^, _ t ficome a symbol for the Brazilian 
to rapidly transform a country ^ 8a *. Discovered seven-years ago, 
was then archaic even by 19th cent# vein had, atibfte tijbe, 110,000 men 
European standards. Stalin's reform. 0vil j8 bp dpddbwri the. mouhtain»-like 
have actually had very little impact P 0 jX, fetf 1 gold The mountain jt- 

Soviet rural life.This new crop of wri# . , d® disdppearedj With tlje earth be- 
just show how far those villages are by hand 'find carried away 

socialism. thousands of prospectors: : 

; ^ ti 5^y» 40 , 000 men, still conti niie in 


Silviu Brucan is a former Homan (pn non .^Iddai feeling t^cnish of -a com- 

famat and newspaper editor. , : f ** 6 ot of W millib^ Used to buy equip* 
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The mysterious (and sometimes funny) 
adventures of the Sikhs inEquador 

Why are they so far away from the Punjab? 


December 1985 WorldPaper Page 13 


By Aran Chacko Associate Editor in South Asia 


Q UITO, Ecuador— At the Southeast 
corner of Quito's soccer stadium 
stands an impressive, six-story 
white building called Espinoza Chavez. 
The fifth floor offers the startling sight 
of two flags— one Ecuadorean and the 
other a triangular orange one— flanking 
a modest neon sign. As the flags flutter 
in the crisp Andean breeze, one can see 
an inscription— "Casa de Khalistan" 
(House of Khalistan). This, indeed, is the 
first mission of the Sikh separatist 
dream state, independent from the In- 
dian Union. 

A recent appointment with Mr. Bulbir 
Singh Khnlsa, deputy defense minister 
of the Republic of Khalistan (govern- 
ment in exile), as his calling card states, 
sees a waiting, pleosant-lookingSikh po- 
litely fold his hands in an Indian greet- 
ing from his fifth- floor window. But once 
in the airy, spacious but spartan fifth- 
floor office, the visitor is confronted with 
what turns out to be a blue-eyed, bare- 
foot, mild-mannered white Californian. 

Mr. Balbir Singh Khalsa, it is said, 
was suddenly culled out of town, and 
would be back only late in the evening. 
But a phone call to the Casa de Khalis- 


: " ^ 


'* u uuiii; 




The Republic of Khalistan s 
govern men t-in-exile at work. 

tan, shortly afterward, reveals a voice 
suspiciously like Mr. Khalsa trying to 
pretend he is not Mr. Khalsa. 

The pleasant American Sikh is now 
seated behind a largo desk, a bullfight 
painting for a backdrop. What are the 
Casa de Khalistan, and assorted separa- 
tist Sikhs, doing so far away from India’s 
Punjab? And how was it that their mis- 
sion was recently inaugurated with sev- 
eral high-ranking past and present Ec- 
uadorean officials in attendance? 

"We are basically looking For virgin 
land in Ecuador,” the Khalistan repre- 
sentative disclosed. "At this time, there 
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is nothing really definite about the area 
to be settled. But people who do not want 
to fight, who do not want to participate 
in violence and feel there is religious re- 
pression in India could have a place here 
where they can relax, practice their reli- 
gion, plant and harvest peaceably,” he 
^ _ continued. "Some would wish to invest 
1X1 businesses, like agro-industries and 
vegetarian restaurants. It would be- 
hoove the Indian government to allow 
these people to peacefully settle themsel- 
ves here.” 

Asked whether the Ecuadorean gov- 
iIb a voice eminent has helped or supported their 
trying to cause, the young American Sikh paused 
and then whispered, "What can I say? 
kh is now I’m not fully briefed on all the little de- 

i bullfight tails and all the things that have gone 

it are the on. There is no official relationship with 
ed separa- the Ecuadorean government at this 
om India’s time. What has really transpired, what 
their mis- has really gone on, is not within my real 
t with sev- grasp at this time to understand.” 
resent Ec- The Ecuadorean government’s exact 
ce? attitude toward the Khalistanis is un- 

for virgin clear, and depends on who one speaks to. 
tan repre- The Khalistanis’ top-flight Ecuadorean 
ime, there lawyers make it clear there is definite 
tacit high-level approval. The associa- 
tion with ex-president Dr. Carlos Julio 
Arosemena Monroy, though technically 
as a legal consultant, is compelling evi- 
mmmmm dence. He is believed to be close to the 
present right-wing government of Presi- 
dent Leon Febres Cordero. 

"President Leon Febres Cordero has 
not defined the official position as yet,’’ 
explained Patricio Buendia Nunez, ex- 
President Arosemena’s legal associate in 
■ the Khalistan cause. "But he has never- 
theless sent a telegram to President Jag- 
jit Singh Chauhan of the Republic of 
Khalistan that he was ready to recei ve a 
group of his associates and hear of their 
aspirations. This meeting would be 
through ex-President Arosemena. We 
hope that the leaders of the Sikh nation 
will be able to call on President Cordero 
very soon. 

“Right now they have opened the 
House of Khalistan. that has no legal nor 
diplomatic prerequisites,” he added. 
"But they : are here legally, and are shel- 
tered by the law and the authorities. 
Khalistan has not been officially recog- 
• ' nized because recognition has not yet 

IQ S been requested. But With the relations 
. we now have established, groups of 
1 . Sikhsare Visiting thecountry toeXam- 

' . ine thepos8ibilityof investment. 5 ’ 

;• Maybe tMs possibility of investment 
_ ' could explain not only the enthusiastic 

~ . “t . recentlnauguration of the Hoiiseof Kha- 
" J ft • | : , liatan, in the presence of government of- 

. . .. ' . . ficials, ; but also Mr.. Balbir Sfhgh 

v’ .. " • ; !. ■ Khalsd’s long-term visa. ; ft' ’ : : • : ft 

. : >1 \ r . . ' The official Ecuadorean position was 

: l; ' :detailed'in a statement on July SO, 1986, j 
-i-ik.-; . ; i ; after a * ‘private” Equqdoreaii delegation 
>• I '* ■ want to England tn 'mnnt Mr .Tamif 


I '' 1 ^ingh Cha^hari, ' ,, !Pre8idBnt : of thet&- 
;■ public pf sta h,’ ' ]atti Other separa - 




The foreign ministry statement said : 
they had not sent any delegation abroad 1 
to contact any kind of representative* tf ! 
the Sikh movement. Arosemena bar. ’ 
elled to London as a private citizen and 
any negotiations he carried out and cc* ■ 
tacts he made were done exclusively as a > 
private citizen. They in no way represent * 
the countiy’s official position. Montero, j 
said the document, was also visiting (he I 
British capital as a private citizen. S 
zen. 

The Ecuadorean government hadr«. 
ognized the Indian government as the • 
only legitimate one, and maintains ar- i 
dial and friendly relations with it, the 
statement concluded. The Ecuadorean 
government has no contacts with, nw 1 
has it recognized any movement formal* 
by, Sikh ethnic elements. 

“The only government that we have I 
accepted, and the only one with which w i 
have cordial and harmonious relations, 
is the government of New Delhi,” said a 
top Foreign Ministry spokesman in. 
Quito. "If there is an organization which ! 


A phone call to the Casa de 
Khalistan reveals a voice 
suspiciously like Mr. Khalsa 
pretending he is not Mr. Khalsa 


has set up headquarters or an institution j 
to defend certain philosophical, cultural, , 
social, or religious doctrines, they do not ; 
have any official backing at all." \ 
But as a local newspaper duly reported > 
on Oct. 5, there were several personali- 
ties from Ecuador’s political, cultural 
and social world present at the inaugura- 
tion of Quito’s House of Khalistan, in- ' 
eluding former President Arosemena, : 
former Foreign Minister Dr. Franaisco ; 
Acosta Yepez, former Comptroller Gen- . 
eral Col. Rafael Armijos, and senior dip- , 
lomat Dr. Cristobal Montero. Partici- j 
pants talked of the Sikh struggle for free- i 
dom and independence, and the | 
Ecuadoreans present felt there waa no : 
reason for their country to deny the 
Sikhs asylum. In fact, -they have been . 
getting it. • | 

"For the past six months we have been j 
negotiating with several Sikhs, manyrf 
whom have come to live in Ecuador," 
said Dr. Buendia Nunez, their x lawy< r - 
"Ecuador has never prevented imniifl* 
tion from anywhere,” he continued, "aw J 
in this case, with even more reason. It j 
will support the Khalistani people ^ j 
only because they are persecuted, W 
also because of the great aid they mi# 1 
render us on the land. Our counWf 
wants the advice of countries with ap 1 j! 
cultural expertise. We can produce* \ 
green revolution with their help kj, . 
very, short time. We live on agriculture 
produce and. this, is crucial for us/’ ; 

.. Buendia repeatedly objected tirtalM : 
the Khalistanis separatists. "That : ; 

incorrectly used term,” he retorted, p 
compare the Sikh situation with our tf* { 
befqre independence. They have wj; 
right to their land in. the Republic®*; 
Khalistan, which.is now occupied hy “l. 
Indian government.” ; . ■' 

The truth, however, may lie in the J ! 
mai k k made by the House of Khalistanw ■ 
ficial iqQuito. “,Thi9 is a wonderful^ , 

■ try” he said. '"A wonderful pjeople pep; 

late this country. I personally thro*- 
;little howTtnpulae here, from, the IpJ 1 ” t 
tripug Sikh' com^unity, could help.th^ < 
;^yentqpUy generate, abetter econpuiy' - 

• Atufl ChQck^former reporter 
; dian Eicprep8, is a foe-lance write t j 



‘...and if elected 
I promise I will 
not be such a pig’ 


Poor Pedro Geraldo Costa must have 
thought his luck was finally changing. 
The hapless loser of every city election 
he had ever entered in Sao Paulo, Brazil 
for over a quarter-century was running 
for mayor again and had just finished 
canvassing a politically influential 
neighborhood with a barrage of posters 
and leaflets. He was pleasantly sur- 
prised when the community responded 
with a warm invitation to an outdoor cer- 
emony in his honor. 

What Costa didn’t know was that the 
neighborhood had just finished an ex- 
hausting cleanup. No sooner had the 
walls of buildings been freshly painted, 
graffiti scrubbed away and sidewalks 
painstakingly cleaned when Costa’s vol- 
unteers blithely swept in and covered the 
area with campaign litter. 

When his big moment of glory arrived, 
Costa approached the podium and was 
presented with a trophy and a citation 
honoring him, in a loose translation 
from Portuguese, as “The Neighborhood 
Piggie.” 

Costa made a valiant attempt to ig- 
nore the joke, giving his standard speech 
asking for their support on election day, 
but the crowd was unable to contain its 
laughter. 

The election was held last month. 
Needless to say, poor Costa lost again. 


Cocaine 

living up 
to its history 

"Coca paste,” the unrefined and ex- 
tremely toxic first stage in the produc- 
tion of cocaine, has been widely avail- 
able in South America for years. Now it 
is becoming increasingly popular in the 
US because it is inexpensive, highly con- 
centrated and is smoked rather than 
snorted. , 

Cocaine, which is usually absorbed 
through the mucous membranes of the 
nose, has been popularly converted since 
Sf into a concentrated form of 

ffeebase,” which is inhaled. But coca 
Paste is proving more attractive to drug 
jisers because it is even more potent, eas- 
jer to process ahd inexpensive to distrib- 

»v South American psychiatric hospitals 
‘2^' e r PP°rted increasing cases of coca 
pfriSiW 3 ^ u ft eri ngfrpm paranoia, ex- 
Mmfy hallucinations and delusiqns 
as "cocaine psychosis" caused ' by 
jje arug’s high doncentration and the 
J chdmic^ls in the processing 
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J# Angeles' warns, against this latest 


SJ-JPP .hnd increasing incidence of de- 
pendence and r tqxiclty. u . ■ ' - ; 


‘Welcome to Cairo, 
fellow water 
buffalo lovers’ 


Mark the date on your calendar: Dec. 
27 is the opening date of the four-day 
First World Buffalo Congress in Cairo, 
Egypt. Over 800 delegates from all over 
the world will meet to discuss the breed- 
ing, feeding and marketing of today ’s wa- 
ter buffalo. 

Organizers of the congress feel that 
the 180 million water buffaloes in the 
world are an important but unappreci- 
ated bunch: Egypt gets 80 percent of its 
milk from buffaloes, Italians use the 
milk in mozzarella cheese, and buffalo 
steaks and leather goods are very popu- 
lar in the Third World. 

Now, the docile water buffalo is not to 
be confused with the mean-spirited Afri- 
can buffalo or the American bison. It is, 
however, a direct relative of a breed de- 
veloped in the Caribbean that will be dis- 
cussed at the First World Buffalo Con- 
gress. 

It’s called, believe it or not, the “buffa- 
lypso." 


Attention men: 
make your own , 
&@*# breakfast! 

; The battle of the sexes seems to be 
turning Into an all-out War in parts of 
Western Europe. In Iceland, tens of thou- 
sands of women — including president 
Vigdis Finnbogadottir— walked off their 
jobs in late October, resulting in the clos*. 
ing of supermarkets, nurseries^ primary 
schools and megor ttwiipanjes and, most 
cruel of all, leaving their husbands with- 
out their morning breakfast. . 

■ In England, meanwhile, women em- 
ployees of the municipal council oi 1 Man- 
chester have set up a watchdog team to 
fight sexual harassment. Pin-ups and 
suggestive calendars, haye been 1 torn 
down while filenames of male molesters 
were painted Qh offiee Wallp; 


Where Africans can 
find out about sex 


Z aire asked for 15,000 copies of the 
magazine’s summer edition, three 
— times its original aider. Abidjan, 
capital of the Ivory Coast, sold its 
5,000 copies in less than a week. 

The publication that ’s ca using such 
a stir in Afiica is called "Familte et 
Ddveloppement (Family and Develop- 
ment)," a quarterly educational maga- 
zine distributed in French-speaking 
Africa that is gaining attention by 
openly discussing suck taboo subjects 
as sexuality and changing relation- 
ships within families during times of 
rapid change. 

The publication, which will be mov- 
ing its home base fmm Dakar, Senegal 


UNDERCURRENT 


to Lome, Togo by year's end , has been 
written and produced entirety in Af- 
rica for ten years. li preaches no polit- 
ical or ideological line and has been 
unafraid to openly and authorita- 
tively discuss such subjects as the re- 
moval of the clitoris in girls, dowries 
and contraceptive techniques. 

Despite its enthusiastic supporters , 
advertisers have stayed auny and. the 
magazine has yet to make a profit. 

But if the heavy readership response 
con Unites — ih e special 108-jxige issue 
on sexuality sold out its 35,000 copies 
at a hefty 1000 CFA Francs (US$2.50) 
apiece— advertiser* way find they 
have no choice. 
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Help from a jerk 


© 


T he French magnetic jerk is not, ■ 
mind you, a charismatic bid idi- 
otic Gaul. Ms, instead, a sudden 
disturbance in the earth's magnetic 
field that occmred in 1969. Recorded 
in Fiance nearly ten years after it 
happened , the jerk today is being seen 
by geologists qs an. exciting global phe- 
nomenon tJiat coidd help solve the rid- 
dles of magnetic fields that have 
stumped scientists for centuries. 

Geomagnetic fields have been used 
for thousands of years to navigate the 
seas and more recently to understand 
the evolution of pie planeLhi the mid- 
1900s , geophysicists began io under- 
stand tjiat they are generated tyy die 
earth's swirling liquid imi core. Ex- 
actly how this happens is, still not 
Imnmbecame movements inthc . 
magnetic field are so gradual fthe field 
takes half a, miUion years to reverse 
' direction). ' ■ : . ■■ \ *■ • . 

f Butinl978 y W8€fflcher$at the Uni- 


versity of Paiis in Fiance discovered 
that a jerk took place in 1969. Since 
then, similar findings have been made 
in England, Scotland, the Soviet 
Union , the US and India. 

The theory of the global jerk.kas 
been disputed by geologists in the US 
and Japan, but its pipponents contend ; 
it ukis caused by movements of a large 
bubble iu the earth's core or by a twist- 
ing of the core fluid. 

One way in which the jerk would of . 
feet everyone in the world is by accel- 
erating the earth's rotation and hence 
changing the day *s length. This is be- 
lieved to have occuired during jerks of 
IBOOandms. 1 ; 

A positive effect, of the jerk has been . 
to draw attention to the paucity of geo - 
logical data world-wide, making con- 
clusions difficult. It cdso may encour- • 
age development of an international • ! 
program to observe long-term changes 
in die magnclxcfiM from ailter space. 
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MAKE PENPALS/FRIENDS WORLD 
WIDE! Get 50 photos/dc tails Tree by A ir! 
UNIVERSAL CLUB, Box 7088, 2000 
Hamburg 20, GERMANY 

ASIAN WOMEN! Correspond with 
Americans. FREE! Please send photo, 
biodata. SUNSHINE INTERNA- 
TIONAL— Dept. ZA, Box 280, North 
Hollywood, CA 91603, USA 


HAND MADE greeting cards, book 
marks, envelopes and books, made with 
natural pressed ptanta and flowers of Sri 
Lanka. CONTACT: Anonda Jay ati lake, 
Seja Arts, Narammala, SRI LANKA. 


•SAFETY FIRST* When interested in a 
second travel document with full citizen- 
ship Hiatus, naturalisation and/or tax- 
haven facilities, please get in touch 
with us. LAMECO, Apdo. 105, ALTEA / 
Alicante/ Spain. 

JAPANESE LADIES make wonderful 
friends. Let us introduce you toan Orien- 
tal for friendship, marriage. $3 brings 
photos, descriptions, application. Japan, 
Box 1027-WP, Orangevaie, C A' 95802 
USA 

HOW TO GET A SECOND PASSPORT. 
Report. 12 Countries Analysed. Details: 
WMA, 45 Lyndhurat 'Ihrrace, Suite 635, 
Central, Hong Kong. 


Study for Exciting 
International/ 
Intercultural 
Careers 


itil 

mm 



Master’s Program in 
International Education and Service 

Also Degree & Non-Degree Programs in 

Intercultural Professional Specializations 

(For Domestic & International Work) 


Enter the fields of: 

□ International Education 

□ Intercultural Management 

□ Cross-cultural Counseling 


□ Intercultural Raining & 
Consulting 

□ Foreign Student Advising 

□ Intercultural Human Services 


□ Intercultural Conflict Medial inn U International Development 

Contact: Dr. Zareen Karnnl Lam Dept, of International Studies 
U-sIcy College Graduate School 20 Everett St., Cambridge, MA 02238-9990 
Call: (617) 868-0600 ext. 420 or 163 

□ Financial aid □ Special crcd it fur Peace Corps returnees 


Economics ami commerce students; 

Master business in 

BERKELEY. 

Be one step ahead of the world. 

Learn management in one of the most advanced business 
centers in the world. Earn your MBA degree in Berkeley. 


Distinguished Faculty 
Ar Armstrong Universirvs 
Graduate School of Business 
Administration, you'll acquire a 
solid understanding of advanced . 
managemrnr techniques. 

Our faculty has been carefully 
selected and a'e limit ihe sue of 
our classes so that you receive 
personalized instruction. 

Intensive English Program. 

The ESL pftignun is designed to 
. help interruriimal students develop 
. the communicaiioft skills necessary 
■io pur^uc acidemic studies in the 
U.S. 

. All.jbiJity fevels are welcome und 
TOEFI.prepdrarion (s available,' 
Ajrjucrong University is author- " 
l*?d uitder ,Pede wl Law m, enrol I 
: ndn*im migrant alien students. 


Master of Business Admin istra- 
llon Degree Programs 

Available majors include Finance. 
Marketing, International Business. 
Management and Accounting. 

Armstrong also offers undergradu- 
ate degrees in Accounting. Man- ’ . 
agement. International Business, 
Computer Management Science. 
Finance and Marketing, ' 

Applications are now being 
accepted for next quarter, which 
begins sewn. 

Diverse Student Population 

Students from over 40 countries 
attend Armstrong University. Out 
faculty and sttjlT are experienced in 
assisting .intefnfltidnal students ' 
with their persona! growth as ttffll 
as tliciracMemic pAJgress., 
International Student Advising. 
Homing AskSfitke apd. Career ' : 



Adfiw: 


WOMEN! SEEKING AMERICAN MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE 
FRIENDS? Send age. occupation, through international correspondence. 
Interests and photo. FBmina, Box 1021 WP, Details free! Hermes-Verlag, Box 110680/ 

■ Hanokoa, Hawaii 98727 M, Berlin 11, W. Germany. 


LEARN ENGLISH IN THE USA 

with 

The Experiment in International Living 
The world's oldest educational exchange 
organization 

Intensive English Programs in 
VERMONT— FLORIDA— CALIFORNIA 


Homestays with American families 

Write for our free catalog: 

) International Students of English Program 
Boyce House 

Brattleboro, Vermont 05301, USA 


Cultural blindness 
causes tons of trouble 
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Haimng tools far glosal affecfavanni - 

NEW FILMS AWARD-WINNINQ FILMS 

~ Working in Ihe USA _ Living In the USA 3 Bricffitno Ihe Culture Gap 

NEW BOOK ~ Managing the Overseas Assignment 

n Gong Mm atm) Making Friends and 3 Beyond Culture Shock 
Dealing Effectively in the Global Marketplace Z Welcome Home, Stranger 

nwuiefldintoinittionrr . prniiw rental ' puThUfl 1 »8mm : VMS ' BETA 


Ofgartzwion — , Portal Code 

Copeland Griggs Productions - 

411 • 15th Avenue. Sen Francisco, CA 94118 Tel: 415-666-4200 


Telex- 5106002533 


A ONE YEAR MBA IN 
INDUSTRIALIZATION STRATEGIES FOR 
DEVELOPMENT AND THEIR MANAGERIAL 
IMPLICATIONS 

A PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME, FOR 
INDUSTRIALISING COUNTRIES ’ EXECUTIVES 

STARTING SEPTEMBER 10, 1986— 
CONCLUDING SEPTEMBER 6, 1987 

CONCENTRATION AREAS: * . . 

•Industrial Policy and Strategy 

: ; •Strategic Management and 

Enterprise Strategic Design -. 

•Managerial Controland Information 
; . i Systems Management : ... 

' •Behavioural Implications of the 

: Strategic Implementation v •> ' 

' j . V ; ‘Electives : ; |\;y . 

The programmefc^usesonth^heedsarid cohdltfons of 
industilalislng countries, with j^nphdsls on professional 

RVB Is a re<xxinlsed institution! fdijniriflrt hi/thahoift 


;UniverattyofTeQhno|ogy'anciHasmorethan30yearsof 
,8Xperlenw |n managerner}t d 0 vdlopmeht for -r , : : 
; : lnd^triall?ih^ bopWrlehri > : 

'TSTCTirSl' ' j :; - ; j r.--* • ••? •••• ** v X ••. .. 

i RVB For furtherinformkifoh p)sa9e write to 

1; “ ^ C. I ;- 

!•• i: F|V|^P.O/ ; Bpxl 43%y v;- •'•?> ... 

' 26pp AC Delft^Tlio Netherlands:; " ;•;> 


Advertisements in 

WorldM arkatPlaca cost $3^ 
word or $160 per column Inch. 
Please send your check and ad 
copy to WorldMarketPlace, 
WorldPaper, 7 Liberty Square, 
Boston , MA 02109, USA. 


BRITISH UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 
Somerset University offers 
Bachelor's. Master's and Doctoral 
degrees In most sub|ecis. 
Programmes are designed to meal 
the requirements ol appropriately 
qualified individuals. 

Fora prospectus send £5 sterling 
or equlvalani to: 

Somerset (HniMitp 
„ MepetM < 

E liminate r / 

Some r*et TAIfl 060/ 
England 


EUROPORT TAX 
FREE CARS 

World wide car delivery. 
Call or write for free catalog. 

Box 12011 

Rotterdam Airport) Holland 
Tel:(0) 10-623077 
Telex: 25071 EPCARNL 


SURPLUS FOR SALE 
OXYGEN - NITROGEN -ARGON 
PLANTS 

1T130M), 6 T|1 50 Ml, 
25K750M), 75TI2260 M) 

Modern liquid. Excellent condition. 
LOW PRICES FINANCING . 
AVAILABLE 

Nicolai Joffe Corp, Dept WP 
9171 Wllahlre, Beverly Hills 
Calif. 9021Q, USA, Tlx: 674638 

International Escorts 
USA 

Head Office 

330 West 56th Street, NYC 10019 
212-765-7896 212-765-7754 

Multilingual escorts available kxslly. 
nationally and Internationally 

MAJOR CREDIT CARDS AND CHECK5 
ACCEPTED. 

Private membership available. 

This award-winning service has been, 
featured as the top ft most excwwj 
Escort Service by US ft International 
. newy media Including radio and Ty.j, 

t>OU$LE YOURTyIONEY in the 

• coming years with Diversified . 
Companies Trust SHARES the - r 

. WINNERS of the Coming Years. : ; 

DIVERSIFIED COMPANIES : 
TRUST, (USA) 

SHARE Units of US$1,000/ . ; . 

5,000/i0,000 (Also available in : 

: SFRS. DM, YEN, £ /STLG) ' 

• Backed by mulil-diversifW . 
trading activities, including 
Crude L Oil, Petroleum Products ;■ 

, and Metals .Exports, C t0 - ' . ' 

’ TAX FREE DIVipENDSi ' 

18 PERCENT per 12 Months } : ! : 
Payable anywhere and. Discretion : • 
r Guaranteed- -. • : ; i ' ... 

Fordetails how tobecomfeabhaK- . 
i Holder please contact! ' i 
p- Representative?, DCT Corporation 

■ LEPREDU CERF •: : : 
"-pm^pi?p'autkica7V ^ 

; B 48^0 SPA". 

•fiALMORAL, hM® 
BEl^GIUM - ■ -&&J h 

•TEL:' 3? 87 772267 • > J mW 
TLXv 49433 XmV ir~ 




WorldDiary/By Crocker Snow, Jr. 


‘Nothing is quite what it seems ’ 



SEVERAL WEEKS OF TOUCH-and-go landings in 
capital cities as varied as Bogota and Tbkyo provide a 
distinct look at some of the world’s headline events and 
the political leadership that helps make them. 


In Bogota, a WorldPaper in- 
terview with Colombian presi- 
dent Belisario Betancur focuses 
on terrorism in Latin America 
and how best to deal with it. 

Elected three years ago partly 
on the strength of his plan for 
amnesty with the country's en- 
during terrorist groups, he talks 
arrestingly of the need to put ne- 
gotiation before confrontation. 

It is late October and the populist president is one of 
several Latin leaders negotiating with Salvadoran gue- 
rillas for the release of El Salvador President Joed Na- 
poleon Duarte's daughter, Ines Guadalupe, after five 
weeks of captivity. 

"You have to keep talking and keep an open mind in 
such a situation,” Betancur remarks. “You have to re- 
member that even though you may disagree with dissi- 
dents, on certain things they just may be right.” 

He ends the interview with a tantalizing tip: “We 
may have some good news for you about Ines Guadalupe 
Duarte very soon.” Indeed, the good news comes two 
days later with word of her release. But, just two weeks 
after this, the President's prudence ib put to a stouter 
test 

It is almost high noon on November 7 when 41 mem- 
bers of Colombia’s M-19 terrorist group storm the Palace 
of Justice, in the heart of the city (and just a block from 
the President’s office). Betancur, who weathered an ear- 
lier occasion when his own brother was captured and 
held for several weeks, is apparently all talked out. He 
endorses a seige of the building by Army forces; after a 
27 hour pitched battle, at least 91 people, both terrorists 
and their captives, including the president of the Su- 
preme Court and ten of the country’s top judges, are 
counted among the dead. 


H * n Singapore, the Southeast 
Asian city-state which has been 
a model for development under 
the enlightened, if disciplined, 
leadership of Prime Minister 
Lee Kuan Yew, all talk is on 
•'.x/.V: the two “ions,” recession and 
succession. 

The recession is something 
. ^ «... new. The nation that has shown 

art unbridled growth rate of eight to ten percent for 14 
years running is showing a negative growth now. Busi- 
nesses are closingj luxury hotels are offering 50 percent 
uJscounts to BU. vacancies. Singaporeans are alarmed 
and despondent at trends to which the “real" world has 
been well and truly conditioned for some time. . . 

The same holds true on the succession question- It’s 





an equally new phenomenon. Whoever replaces Lee 
Kuan Yew as potentate will be the first new political 
leader since the nation became independent in 1959. In 
all likelihood, the job will stay in the family. 

Lee’s son, Lee Hsien Loong, until recently Brigadier 
General, is being groomed for it. Although Goh Chok 
Tbng was recently named First Deputy Prime Minister, 
and despite fresh indications that Lee will remain in of- 
fice until 1990, the tea leaves aren't very difficult to 
read. An early November conference on Singapore at 
the prestigious Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 
in Boston provides the freshest clue. 

The papers distributed by the government of Singa- 
pore are more revealing than the spoken word. Partici- 
pants were given two speeches by President Lee and no 
less than three by his newly political senior son: “Logic 
and Emotion in Politics,” "The Singapore Economy," 
and "Singapore in the 1990 b.” 


In Vienna, the Inter-Action 
Council, a grouping of 29 former 
heads of state which was pulled 
together two years ago by 
former UN Secretary General 
Kurt Waldheim, has a change of 
leadership in store. The "Form- 
ers” believe that because of their 
experience, they have seen the 
truth about how the world truly 
runs, and because of their wisemen status are free to say 
so. They put out position papers on subjects such as 
armB control, development, environmental protection 
and other worthy causes. 

But what about politics? This month the group has 
chosen a new leader, Helmut Schmidt, former chancel- 
lor of West Germany. It's not because Kurt Waldheim is 
tired. To the contrary, he’s a greybeard who wants to 
shave. He is shucking the "Former" characterization 
and is running for a more contemporary office as chan- 
cellor of his native Auatria. 


In Jakarta, a capital strug- 
T< gling with over-population, pol- 
" lution and a myriad of other 
problems, there is a little fresh 
bloom on the faded rose. Indone- 
sia, which ten years ago was the 
biggest importer of rice in the 
world, has turned into an ex- 
porter. Soeharto, the country’s 
long-time president is taking a 
bow. Long reclusive in the international arena, 
Soeharto was invited to address the 23rd Assembly of 
the UN’s Food and Agriculture, Organizaton (FAO) in 
mid-November on behalf of the developing world. 

The country’s emergence in the international lime- 
light in this way is a source of pride for many Indone- 
sians; "It’s nice for us to get a little good press," Bays one 
over a dish of Nasi Goreng. "But we have to wait a while 
to really know if we deserve full credit. In our part of the 
world, nothing is ever quite what it seems.” . 

Well, hardly ever. The day after Soeharto made his ad- 




dress concerning the “Rice Miracle,” a group of leading 
conservationists and Washington policy makers gath- 
ered in San Francisco to urge a uniform strategy to com- 
bat the Soeharto policy of transmigration which, ac- 
cording to the Indonesian government, has helped cre- 
ate the agriculture increase but, according to the Son 
Francisco group, has ultimately resulted in the decima- 
tion of the countryside. 


In Tokyo, in mid November, 
the government announces its 
largest trade surplus in history. 

Japan sold US$24. 31 billion 
more abroad than it spent dur- 
ing the six month period of April 
through September; a 25 per- 
cent increase over the previous 
six-month peak. 

No undisguised triumph this. 

Troubled by the drumbeat of criticism from the US and 
European nations about unfair trade practices, and 
thus the need for tariff barriers, the Japanese muBt, at 
the very loast, act upset. Moreover, the news comes just 
when Japan begins preparations to host next spring’s 
economic summit of Western leaders— not a propitious 
moment to exhibit its unprecedented preponderance in 
international trade. 

The country's prime minister, Yasuhiro Nakasone, 
appears to be the man up to the sensitive task of deflect- 
ing attention. One with an unusual sense of touch, tim- 
ing and gesture among Japan's normally faceless politi- 
cal leadership, Nakasone went on national television 
six months ago to urge all Japanese to buy US$100 
worth of foreign products to help correct the growing 
trade imbalance. 

Now, with the summit ahead, he has another sym- 
bolic gesture in mind. With seven new limousines re- 
quired for the leaders, Japan is considering not Nissan 
“Presidents” or even the custom-stretch model used by 
the Emperor— but Detroit-made Cadillacs, as a sign of 
locomotive good will. 


And finally, from Washing- 
ton, comes this footnote to his- 
tory about one of the most dan- 
gerous moments of President 
Ronald Reagan’s tenure, when 
in March 1981 he was shot in the 
chest during an assassination 
attempt. 

A reporter, doing a story about 
emergency care in the nation’s 
capital, recently asked the doctor who did the emer- 
gency operation on the President the apparently out- 
landish question of why he removed the bullet. 

The surgeon’s answer was more astute socially, than 
scientifically: “There wasn’t any medical reason to re- 
move the bullet. But I thought to myself: 'If £ sew the 
President up and leave the bullet in there, what the hell 
is the press going to say?’ ” 

. Here, here. 
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A.younjfr version 
the United Nations 

{n the September issue of WorldPaper, 
B &. article hy Silvia Brucan r -“The UN's 
pathette dSlemma^H-tpok to task poUti- 
waiis and 1 statofimeh for their failure. to ■ 
ayiBe some kind|of practic^ proposition / 
.?S ^ -jew 'type. of iilte^natibnal. instftu- 
1 jtiph dn institnition, it was implied* 
•FPMjJpe empowered to pjatymake deci- 
S® enforce tHeiii to solve global 
W i^fPhfinntijig. the; world’s chil-i 


I am just wondering if what was im- 
plied was similar to my idea of establish: 
ing a young counterpart to the UN, com- 
posed of concernedand aware young men 
arid woirien from all over the world, with- 
out distinction of color, race and creed, 
all independent from the unscrupulous 
and greedy dictates of their govern- 
ments. An organization like this would 
be more relevanttoday than over- 
Wh&t l want to know Is: what is the 
possibility of 1 this junior ON . being 
fotmed now? How efficient and effective 
could it^ ^beinb^ingoutlts tasks? How 


would countries and peoples support 
;such an idea? And . what could we, the 
young, expect, from both our elders and 
our, senior leaders? 

Emmanuel Mario B. Santos 
■ Manila, Philippines 

Cuban surprise , 

I was surprised by the data Carlos 
i Rangel mentioned in his article about 
! Fidel Cfestrp and the renegotiatiotlof 
; Latin; Ahwnca’s foreign debt;(WorldPa: 
pef, October 1985). He says the Cuban 


••i : r. 

.1 

m 


economy is bankrupt and points to Cu- 
ba's foreign debt while all the commu- 
nists here in Costa Rica talk about is 
how Cuba has the highest literacy rate 
and a good lifefor its citizens. . Ifc f 

Meanwhile, my country is .worried 
about increasing exports and reaching a 11 1 ' 
satisfactory agreement with the IMF; all 
this in the middle of a free, clean 1 and col- 
orful political campaign, despite Nicara- 
gua's Sandinista threat and the larger 
Marxist-Lenirtist threat. ■ 

,Ronny Mange Badllla 
San Josd, Coeta Rica 
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fiomy 


Forbes. 

The most efficient way 

of reaching America’s 
most influential 
executives. 






A glance at the graph will tell you what a 
study by a leading independent researcher, 
Market Facts, Inc., told us: That Forbes is 
preferred reading by more corporate officers in 
1,000 of America's largest service and industrial 
companies. In com parison with Fortune and 

Magazines read regularly by corporate officers 
in 1,000 of America's largest companies.* 




Forbes 

68.3% 


BtmlnMiWiwk 

61:8% 


FORTUNE 

48.4% 


• ’“Market Facts, Inc. 1984 

Cost per Thousand Circulation 

& n ^3—- I FORTUNE 

7 flTnrliM CPage $5(5.39 

ft - 40% $46.89 .■ ' 






Business Week, Forbes was judged to be overall 
favorite by 44%, versus 29% for Business Week 
and 19% for Fortune. 

When regular readers were asked which of the 
three reflects best the excitement of business, 
Forbes had twice the scores of the other two; 
And when asked which of the three stands for 
"free enterprise,";71% named Forbes, Compared 
with 13% for Fortune and 7% for Business Week. 

These results confirm surveys done over the 
past fifteen years showing that more officers in 
big business read Forbes regularly than either 
Fortune or Business Week. 

As the graphs so eloquently show, Forbes is 
the most cost-effective business magazine for 
reaching America's most 
effective executives.' If you 

want to reach this elite, 
not only is it good bush 
ness for you to put your 
advertising in Forbes, 
it's bound to be good 
for your business. -; , 












Sluggish market 


By Mamdouh El Ghaly 

Star Financial Market Analyst 

PRICES CONTINUED to fall this week. The overall volume of 
dealings also declined with big deals disappearing. Demand for 
Industrial shares stabilized after a slight rise during Ihe past 
two weeks. 

625,000 shares were handled at the market value of JD 
1796,000 divided among 1,050 contracts, a | decrease of 18 per 
cent compared to last week. 

The dally handling average came to JD 160,000 with a devia- 
tion of 22 per cent or 44 per cer\t of total around this average, 
thus indicating instability at the market. 

The shares of 63 companies were handled from which 7 com- 
panies gained including: 


1- Industrial 

Development Co. closing at JD 6.500 up 
from JD 5.500 

2- National Investment closing at JD 1.800 up 


3- Darco 


from JD 1.000 
closing at JD .790 up 
from JD .750 


42 companies lost Including: 

1- United Insurance Co. closing at JD 2.500 down 

from JD 2.950 

2- Finance and Credit closing at JD .620 down 


3- Intermediate 
Petrochemical 

4- Jordan Wool 
Industries 

5- Arab Insurance 


closing at JD .520 down 
from JD .690 
closing at JD .620 
down from JD .680 

closing at JD .820 down 
from JD .800 
closing at JD .730 down 
from JD .790 


14 companies had no change In their share values. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 661,000 shares 
were handled at a market value of JD 245,000. 

Trading In the regular market was distributed among the sec- 
tors according to the following percentages: 


Sectors 

Market 

Last week 1 


share 

share 

Banks- 

62.6% 

84.3% 

Industry 

27.7% 

30.9% 

Services - 

6% 

2.8% 

Insurance 

4.7% 

2% ' 

Prominent flrma whose shares were traded by sector 

Banks 

Share 

Share 

' 

of sector 

of market 

1- National Bank 

23.4% 

14.7% 

2- Arab Bank 

21.6% 

13.6% . 

3- Jordan Securities 

13.2% 

. 8.3% - • 

industrials 

1- National 


4.2% 

- Industries 

15% 

2- Arab Aluminium . 
Industries 

13.2% 

3.7% 

3- Jordan Petrpleum 


2% ‘ 

Reflnsry' 

7.2% 

4- Al Infage 

\ 7.1% > .. 

2% 


». Services • • 

: i 1- Arab International 
Hotels ‘ 

• Insurance 

1 t* Jordan-French Insurance 


48.8% 


33.1% 


■ - Pates > Banks - insurant 

: !;•’ i^i2 i u % 

■;;21/.12'V h$%.- . 

v' ;i 22/i^ ; 

£$*- 

".'vTotal 1 ; "' id •. •• : 


-i,7% 

- 1 . 6 % 


+ , 02 % 
:-;3% 
-.2% . 


+ . 2 %. . 

\y%2% 


- 3*. 


I AMMAN FINANCIAL MARKET SHARES MOVEMENT FROM TUESDAY 17 TO MONDAY 23 
DECEMBER 


.NAME OF COMPANY 

OPEN PRICE 

CLOSE PRICE* 

CHANGE 

BANKS 

JORDAN SECURITIES 

1.080 

l.OBO 



! JORDAN FINANCE H0U8E 

.930 

.920 

- 

.01 

ISLAMIC INVESTMENT 

1.050 

1.040 

- 

.01 

JORDAN NATIONAL BANK 

2. 820 

2.730 

- 

.03 

JORDAN INVEST. 6, FINANCE 

1.160 

1.160 



ISLAMIC BANK 

2.300 

2.150 

' - 

.07 

JORDAN-KUUAIT 

2.620 

2.600 

- 

.01 

HOUSING BANK 

1.670 

1.640 

- 

.02 

NATIONAL FINANCIAL INV. 

1.000 

1.080 

+ 

.OB . 

ARAB. BANK 

173.000 

166.000 

- 

.04 

JORDAN GULF BANK 

1.600 

1.550 

— 

.03 

FINANCE AND CREDIT 

.930 

.930 



NATIONAL PORTFOLIO 

.590 

.520 

— 

.12 

JORDAN BANK 

25.400 

25.400 



ARAB MONETARY E8TAB . 

1.350 

1.340 

— 

.01 

PETRA BANK 

2.980 

2.960 

— 

■ 0Q7 

INDUSTRIAL DEVE. BANK 

1.500 

1.500 



JORDAN ARAB INVESTMENT 

2.020 

2.050 

+ 

.015 


INDU8TRY 

1 



MACHINERY LEA8INO CD. 

.670 

.660 


.015 

JORDAN DAIRIEB 

1.250 

1.220 

— 

.02 

ARAB ALUMINUM 

.770 

.760 

— 

.01 

ARAB MEDICINE MAN. 

3.200 

3.150 

- 

.02 

DAR AL DAUA 

1.520 

1.310 

— 

.007 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIES 

.950 

.940 

- 

.01 

JORDAN CIGARETTEB 6 TQBAC. 

12.500 

12.550 

+ 

.004 

JORDAN REFINERIES 

7.040 

6 .980 

— 

.01 

JORDAN TANNING 

1.610 

1 .BIO 



PETROCHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

■ 6B0 

.620 

- 

.09 

CERAMICS INDUSTRIES 

1.050 

1.050 



JORDAN PIPES INDUSTRIES 

1.220 . 

1.170 

— 

.04 

ALA DIN INDUSTRIES 

.710 

.670 

- 

.06 

JORDAN LIME & BRICKS 

.290 

.290 



ARAB DETERGENTS 

4.100 

4.280 

+ 

.04 

JORDAN PH0SPHATE8 

2.600 

2-520 

- 

.03 

JIMCO 

.760 

.760 



NATIONAL STEEL 

4.240- - 

1 ,-220 

- 

.02 - 

AL INTAJJ 

2.060 

1.990 

• - 

.03 

PAPER AND CARDBOARD 

2.520 

2.500 

— 

.008 

JORDAN FERTILISERS 

2.550 

2.400 

— 

.06 

JOUICO 

1.300 

1.300 



INTERNATIONAL CHEMICALS 

1.190 

1.130 

— 

.03 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

1 .060 

1.060 



JORDAN TEXTILES 

3.800 

3.800 



WOOL INDUSTRIES 

.900 

.820 

— 

.09 

JORDAN BEER 

3.750 

3.700 

— 

.013 

INDUSTRIAL DEVE. CO. 

3.500 

6.500 

+ 

.18 


Yfeekly Average 


Insurance Servlges Industries ; Average ■ 

• *i rJ 




INSURANCE v 



JORDAN-FRENCH INBU. 

3.180 

3.150 

- .01 

JERUSALEM INSURANCE 

1.260 *' 

1.250 

- .008 

ARAB INSURANCE : 

.790 

.730 

- .08 

REFCO INSURANCE 

.890 . 

.910 

+ .02 

'INTERNATIONAL INSURANCE 

.900 

.840 

- .07 *; 

JORDAN INSURANCE 

1 i a 600 

11.300 

— .03 

'ARAB SEAS INSURANCE 

2.450 ' f • 

2.450 

• ■ ' 1 

PHILADELPHIA INSURANCE 

1.070 ; 

. 1.050 

- .02 

'ARAB UNION INSURANCE 

1.030 . 

1.020 

- .01 

UNITED INSURANCE • 

2.950 ■ 

2*500 

- .15 | 

HOUSING 

DARCO HOUSING , 

■ .750 * 

.790 

+ .05 

AKARCO 

' .630 : 

.600 1 

- .03 


.General ■ 

■ : 



JORDAN ELECTRICITY CO . 

1.610 

i.a+u 

- 

ARAB INt. HOTELS 

.380 

.380 


PETRA MACHINE; RENTALS 

. .800 

;790 

- .013 

.NATIONAL MARlflME: 

. >7,9.0 . 

.750 ; 

- .05' 

GARAGE DUHERS yNidN-' ' 

,• '!" • i • . _ ■ •' -V- • • ; . ' . 

6 * 000 r- 

5.700. ; 

1 ' ■ 

- .05 





economy 


NEW DELHI — To the people ol 
his village, Santi Pal is a wealthy 
farmer. But officials working on a 
British aid programme think of him 
as poor. They are helping him. and 
others like him, at the expense of 
those most In need. 

The indo-Brilish Fertiliser, Edu- 
cation Project (IBFEP). ono of the 
largest poverty-focused agricultu- 
ral extension schemes in Asia, is 
being implemented by the Hindus- 
tan Fertiliser Corporation. The cor- 
poration Itself may In the long run 
turn out to bo a major beneficiary 
of IBFEP, since I he programme is 
tailor-made for boosting fertiliser 
sales. 

Launched in 1981-82, IBFEP 
has already coverd 2,000 villages 
in 25 districts, ranching more than 
70,000 formers, it receives a grant 
of $19 million under the British aid 
programme. 

Six states — Assam, Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh. Orissa, Uttar 
Pradesh and West Bengal — 
were chosen for the programme 
because of their compnr&lively 
low agricultural yields and fertiliser 
usage. The potential for increasing 
fertiliser sales is onormous: Con- 


British aid: Helping those 
who can help themselves 

A British aid programme is helping to sell fertiliser and improve the 
lot of relatively well-off farmers, leaving the poor worse off than 
ever. 


sumption In West Bengal, for ex- 
ample, would have to Increase by 
two and a half times to reach the 
level of the "green revolution” st- 
ate of Punjab. 

IBFEP authorities claim that the 
programme places special empha- 
sis on helping small and marginal 
farmers, some 70-80 per cent of 
the farmers in demonstration 
areas. But the overall aim remains 
to achieve higher agricultural 
productivity through modern farm- 
ing technology — high yield seed 
varieties (HYVs), chemical fertilis- 
ers and pesticides. Punjab, with 
rice yields three times higher than 
Bihar, is the model. 


Galia village, in Bankura District, A nearby farmer, Sabash, owns 
West Bengal, was taken as a de- less than an eighth of a hectare 

i ■! ! JMA J An Jama nf a 


monstralion area in 1981-82. 
Santi Pal, a farmer from the viil- 


fone-thlrd of an acre) of unirri- 
gated land. His soil is poor, and he 


age, owns 1 .2 hectares of fertile, depends on the monsoon to water 

It. He owns no bullocks, and also 


By Steve Percy and Mike Hall 


irrigated land; in some years he 
grows three crops of rtce. Under 
the demonstration he increased 
his rice yield by 50 per cent. He 
has bought another half hectare of 
land, and is now purchasing a 
pump and sprayer set with a loan 
from the local bank. 


MINISTRY OF PUBLIC WORKS 
GOVERNMENT 
TENDERS DIRECTORATE 
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Prequalification for construction of Health Centres and 
Nursing Paramedical Integrated Training Institute N.P.l.T.I 

in Irbid 

invitation for building contractors 

fcSf?!rJ J ?i!? AN ! AN ^tractors classified in either general grade or first class (build- 
ing) and contractors of the member countries of World Bank, Taiwan/China, and Swlt- 

const n ru'ctlon h of- W ° U d II|W *° p8rt,c,pato ,n b « ln 9 prequallfled for the 

1. Primary and Comprehensive Health Centres 

2. N.P.l.T.I. In Irbid 

A. Project description 

The project consists of the following buildings: 

— 25 Centres (P.H.C.) of 370 sq.m, each 

— 2 Centres (C.H.C. of 730 sq.m, each 
~ 8 Centres (C.H.C. of 800 sq.m, each 

— 3 Centres (C.H.C.) of 1000 sq.m, each 

The 38 centres are to be constructed on different sites. 

^ U * 8 e nc8 er8 ,<>r con8,,uc,l6n 8re sllcod ‘n (6) Packages end shall be announced In 
N.P.l.T.I. in Irbid: 

an ^ra 285° m2 'aril? hS? nr*. 1 !? 8 ''? r l sl !?? 1 nC8 °. f an area 586 3 "i2, staff residence of 
an area 205 m2 and the academic building of an area 3772 m2. 

B. These projects are financed partially by the World Bank. 

C ' , f ° rms FT' be obtain <? d from the Government Tenders Dir- 

ectorate — Ministry of public Works — Amman ' ' 

!; ‘ .Starting 18th December 1985 , 

T j?e la 8 B a f0 # e of jD L 2 k ? for heaith centres andJDlS for N.P.lif.i. 

i ne last date for obtaining forma ahstl be 2nd February :i 086. 

aod ,heprequ0li,lca,lon au ^ l98ion w 

capital Sheri be quoted In US dollars : .*■ . ■ : 

■ llast date for submission. of prequailfloation forms shall be 8th February 1988 y 
result? will; be atinouncecLcn 19th February, 1986.- • 

; 2, Any queries, concerning prej^uanflcatto.h shall be addressed tb: 

, i 

-’TfV/'V'.vV . •• **?•.: - ! ‘i • •' o; ;v pi-f'' 

: : ■ - v : ^ ; :• a \ 

•: • ••• ’ • j: V* f K\z- r- . I ••• 1 -. • •' Director j 

‘if ,• A,. . - •< '.v. , ' '•> c 1 !' /•» •? ill ! IM I > ‘ 


has to work for the local landlord- 
-moneylender to repay a loan. 

Sabash quickly abandoned the 
new technology after the demon- 
stration. Problems which Santi Pal 
can survive are insurmountable for 
a marginal farmer like Sabash. 
Fertilisers and pesticides are not 
always available in the right 
quantfty at the right time; seeds 
are often of poor quality; and foll- 
owing the harvest, market prices 
tend to fail. As Sabash observes, 
"It is only the rich farmers who 
stand to gain". 

Even Sabash Is better off than 
the tenant farmers, whose pro- 
duce must be shared with a lan- 
dlord. There is little reason for 
them to take the economic risk In- 
volved In buying the Inputs 
necessary to produce more. In any 
case, they would be unable to get 
a loan, since their landless status 
provides them with no collateral. 

At the end of this year, the 
project will have run its five-year 
course. The Indian authorities 
have already approached the Bri- 
tish government to extend funding 
for another five years. 

The Hindustan Fertiliser Corpo- 
ration claims that yields in demon- 
stration areas have increased dra- 


matically, In some cases by as 
much as 79 per cent. But one 
British advisor to the project main- 
tamed that, though one would ex- 
pect high yields given the surnlv 
of inputs, the figures are exagaer- 
aled. 

Whatever the precise yield to. 
ures, there is no doubt that a heal- 
thy economic surplus fa being 
generated and to some extent 
sustained. An evaluation study 
carried out by the Indian National 
Council of Applied Economic 
Research reported; "Yields, ferti- 
liser use, the area under HYVs 
and cost-benefit rations have in- 
creased considerably". 

What is in doubt is the value of 
the programme for the poorest 
farmers. At the office of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in Ban- 
kura, an official concurs with Sa- 
bash's sentiments: "Much 

depends upon local conditions, but 
generally, poor farmers are not In 
a position to gain from the new 
technology". 

A British aid official who was 
critical of IBFEP commented: "The 
tenant farmers simply do not have 
the time or incentive to produce 
more". 

Many observers are asking 
whether the type of development 
encouraged by the programme is 
desirable. A member of a commu- 
nity-based development research 
group in Delhi sums up the 
concerns: "The new technology Is 
systematically destroying local 
seed varieties and proven tradi- 
tional practices. It is creating a 
dependency on external high cost 
Inputs, setting up a vicious circle 
which leads to greater landless- 
ness and Improveriahment". 

(Earthscan) 

Steve Percy and Mike Hali are 
independent researchers cur- 
rently reviewing the British aid 
programme In India. 


Pakistan’s energy scene 


PAKISTAN'S energy resources 
base is quite limited; Proven re- 
coverable reserves comprise 
only half a million tonnes of 
coal equivalent (TCE). Hydel 
generation of electricity la the 
main source of power which Is 
at present 69 per cent of the to- 
tal production. It Is expected to 
reach 8,500 MW by 2000 AD 
and will meet the demand to a 
great extent. 

The rise In oil prices since 
1973 In fact, has made It Im- 

f iosBlble for Pakistan to set-up 
arge thermal power stations as 
the oil Imports consumed more 
than half of Its export earnings. 

Electric power by gas fired 
plants la also being Increased to 
3,000 MW by the year 2000. 

Despite all efforts to generate 
maximum energy from ,a|l con- 
ventional sources, there will still 
be a shortage of 6,000 MW by 
the turn of the century. The 
only, alternative to meet this 
shortage Is to resort to nuolear 
. power generation. 

Pakistan has a low rating In 
the world, “In terms of fossil 
fuel resources", according to 


with a view to achieve a degree 
of self-reliance In the front end 
of the nuclear fuel cycle l.e. 3 
per cent enrichment of uranium. 
Over 90 per cent enrichment is 
required for producing nuclear 
weapons for which the nuclear 
research facilities at Kahuta is 
Inadequate. 

Nuclear non-proliferation policy 

The President of Pakistan has 
repeatedly aald that Pakistan Is 
not engaged in. the production 
of a nuclear bomb. Pakistan Is 
committed and prepared also to 
accept international safeguards 
but on a non-dlacrlminatory ba- 
sis. He has emphasized that the 
nuclear Issue Is an Important 
regional question, the resolu- 
tion of which would go a long 
way In establishing peace in 
South Asia. Pakistan has also 
offered the following alterna- 
tives to India, 

Pakistan and India may sign 
the nuclear - Non-Proliferation 
Treaty together; Or India could 
have NPT of its own meaning, 
Whereby J the ftwo counts® 
could sign such a treaty toga- 


ihe International AMmleEnergy , 'bffh 

AoencV • (IAEA) The IAEA in ther, Or Acceptance by porn 
19 8 4 ' uhd^rim « rf ' th a mufch i" QountrMof all the safeguards 


1984 underlined the suitabil- 
ity of nuclear ■ power plants, 
which compares favourably with 
fossil -fired .plants In .terms of 


proylded by IAEA; Or Allow mu- 
tual Inspection of each others 
nuclear facilities; Or Make a 
Joint declaration renouncing the 


Computers 


— ~ - 


and Bytc&1 


Arrays 

WHAT’S AN array? It Is a 
concept that allows you to 
organize your computer’s 
memory In blocks of varia- 
bles. 

In other words, supposd 
we use L to refer to five 
memory locations containing 
the values 25,31,40,6,90. 

The individual memory lo- 
cations making up L are 
called Its elements, thus L(1) 
refers to the first element of 
L, so L has five elements, 
each of them has a value, 
(L(1) has a value 25, L(2) has 
a value 31 and so on. 

The number In paren- 
theses that specifies the el- 
ement to which we are refer- 
ring Is called a subscript, this 
subscript la always a positive 
integer, you can have hun- 
dreds (or even thousands) of 
these locations, depending 
on how much memory your 
computer has. 

We must let the computer 
know how many elements 
the array will have, so the 
computer will know how 
much memory to set aside 
for the array and to do this 
we use a DIM statement, DIM 
stands for a dimension, after 
the word DIM, which we 
usually write at the begin- 
ning of the programme, we 
list all the arrays that will be 
used in the programme, Ex- 
ample: 10 DIM L(5),A(10), 
B(50). 

In this example the pro- 
gramme will use three ar- 
rays, the first array has five 
elements, the second has 10 
elements, the third has 50 
elements. Now let's write the 
statements to add up the 
values of the elements of the 
array L 

10 LET T = 0 
20 FOR 1=1 TO 6 
30 LETT = T + L(l) 

40 NEXT I 

So we start off with the va- 
lue. equal to 0 and then add 
the value of each element of 
L to It. So I Is varying from 1 
until I = 5. By using a variable 
or an expression as a sub- 
script, we can cause a 
repeated statement to refer 
to a different array element 
each time It Is executed. The 
last thing to be mentioned 
here, Is that the arrays we 
have used so far are called 
one-dlmenBlona! arrays. 

They. only extend In one 
direction, the vertical direc- 
tion, In our Illustrations. 

Naxt weak: Two-dimensional 
- arraya ' Maha Mahadeen 
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tlfl DIM A(2e)|UR(2fl),At( 16)i5t( iA),Tt<]&),Mt( 16) 

20 CUE l PRINT I PRINT 

30 FOR I =1 TO 15IKEM) AtUMNEXT J 

C0MPU TER,L0ST, INTELLIGENT, HONDERi ABSENT, SOFTLY, SECOND, HEREAFTER 
90 DATA MORNING, SYSTEM, QUESTIONS, SILVER, SHATHH, TEMPERATURE, ENTERTA I NHENT 
110 PRINT TAB( 15) | ■ »**f*flEM0RY TEST***** 1 
120 PRINTtPRINT 'RATE YOUR MEMORY (BY NUMBER ONLY)* 


130 PRINT *(!> 
140 PRINT 8 (2) 
190 PRINT "(3) 
160 PRINT 8 (4) 


EXCELLENT* 

GOOD 1 

FAIR* 

POOR* 


165 INPUT N 

170 IF N < 1 OR N > 4 GOTO 169 
180 ON N GOTO 190,200,210,220 

190 T"400 1 V-13 1 Y*V i B*« 8 EXCELLENT* • GOSUB 1900IGOTO 230 

200 T a 700 1 V n 10 1 Y»V i B*- * GOOD* iGOSUB 1300'GOTO 230 

210 T»900l V=B I Y= V I Bt = * F A I R * I GOBUB ■ 1 3 00 1 SOTO 230 

22fl T-lBBBiV-GiY-ViB^'POOflMGQSUB 1300 

230 PRINT > IF N-:>I AND N<>2 THEN 260 

240 PRINT "WITH YOUR MEMORY * 1BSI" YOU SHOULDN’T HAVE* 

290 PRINT "TOO MANY PROBLEMS WITH THIS TEST* 

260 PRINT "YOU WILL GEE *|VI* HORDS PRINTED ON THE SCREEN* 

270 PRINT 'AFTER THESE WORDS ARE ERASED YOU WILL INPUT THEM* 

280 PRINT 8 IN THE ORDER THEY APPEARED.* 

290 REM GET PRINT AREA/TIME LOOP 
293 PRINTi INPUT ’PHEW ENTER/RETURN TO BEGIN* (Xi 
300 X-29 1 CLB l PRINT l PRINTI PRINTlPRINTl PRINT 
310 FOR J»1 TO V 

320 PRINT TAB<X-]0M!|TAB(X)lT*(I> 

330 FOR J»1 TO T 

340 NEXT JiCL8iPRINTiPRINTiPRlNT!PR!NTtPR(NT 
390 NEXT I 

360 CLSIPRINT i 

370 PRINT 'NOW YOU HILL INPUT THE WORDS, STARTING WITH THE FIRST * 

380 PRINT ‘WORD THAT UAS PRINTED* 

390 FOR U> 1 TO V 

400 PRINT 'ENTER WORD #*IW|* *1 

410 INPUT U«(W) 

420 IF H«(M)> T«H) THEN 430 
4 23 Y»Y-1 ■ A*<W) *'* «UR(U)“WRCUHW 
430 NEXT 

439 IF Y»V THEN 490 

440 PRINT iPRINT 'INCORRECT WORDS I* 

430 FOR I - 1 TO V 

460 IF WRIT) . 0 THEN PRINT WRll>r, m l 
480 NEXT IPRINT 
485 GOTO 700 

490 REM ALL WORDS CORRECT 
500 PRINT 

510 PRINT ‘VERY HELL DONE-ALL HORDS CORRECT.' 

320 REM GO TO FINAL PART OF TEST 
330 GOTO 800 

700 PRINT ‘IF YOU MISSED MORE THAN 2 WORDS YOU SHOULD THY THE FIRST PART* 
7J0 PRINT ‘OF TFC PROGRAM OVER , OR YOU MIGHT NEVER NEVER MAhE IT THROUGH* 
720 PRINT * THE FINAL PART.' 

730 IF ABSIV-Y) .• 2 THEN 730 

740 PRINT ‘YOU DIDN’T SO ‘IGOTO 800 

750 PRINT ‘CHECKING YOUR SCORE YOU MISSED* !(V-Y)J 
760 PRINT ‘WOULD YOU LIKE TO TRY THE FIRST PART AGAIN 7 *! 

770 INPUT I* 


Answer 

for last week's 
logic game . 

Red hat 


The third boy's answer was “I don’t know." This 
answer Indicates that the first two boys hats were 
nStXck. aa th 8 r„ wore only two black hats 

Tha second boy's answer was also "I don’t know". 
So T If the first boy’s hat was black. The second one 
would answer "my hat la red. 


Correction: In the penultimate sentence of the fifth 
paragraph of the logic game It was wro J0'y tyP ed 88 
P bllnd‘ instead of ‘third’. The error Is regretted. , 


700 IF !» - *N‘ THEN 790 

7B3 FOR 1 - 1 TO V>UR<!) " 0 HOT I 1 Y-V 1 GOTO 260 

790 PRINTtPRINT 8 1 HOPE YOU HAKE IT THROUGH THE FINAL PART* 

800 PRINT 

B10 PRINT ‘PRESS ENTER/RETURN FOR FINAL PART OF TEST' I 
820 INPUT X* 

830 CLSiPRINT 

GAB PRINT ‘KEEP A CLOSE EYE ON THESE WORDS, AS THE COMPUTER 8 
830 PRINT 8 MAY NOT ASK YOU TO INPUT THEM IN THE ORDER THEY 
BAH PRINT ‘WILL DE PRINTED 1 

B70 PRINTi INPUT "PRESS ENTER/RETURN TO BEGIN* I X* 

SB0 PRINT 

890 REM GET WORDS AGAIN 
90B RESTORE 

910 FOR I ■ 1 TO 13IREAD AflUSNEXT 
920 FOR !-l TO 10 
930 B*INTI 10*RND(0)+1 ) 

940 IF BIS) <> 0 THEN 930 
930 Bt(I)-AtlB) 

960 8(5) - t 
970 NEXT 

980 X-15lQ»HR-2IZaX 

990 FOR T-l TO 1300 1 NEXT t CLB IPRINT (PRINT iPRIMTt PRINT 'PRINT 
1000 PRINT TABiX-S) (Q|‘ )* ITAB(X) tS*(Q> f TABIX+L3) |R| 1 )* ITABIX+20) |BI(R) 
1010 Q-0+2iR»Q+l 
1020 2-2-2 

1030 IF Z<>3 THEN 990 

1040 REM TIME LOOP 

1030 FOR T-l TO 8001 NEXT I CLSiPRINT 

1060 PRINT ‘YOU NOTICED THAT THE WORDS APPEARED IN PAIRS' 

1070 PRINT 'AND THERE WERE 10 OF THEN TO SUCCEED THIS PART 8 
10B0 PRINT ‘OF THE TEST, YOU MUST INPUT THE WORDS THE WAY 8 
1090 PRINT 'THE COMPUTER ASKS YOU TO ' 

1100 I-INT(B*RND(0)+i)iC-I 
1110 IF I < 3 THEN 1100 

1120 PRINT 8 YOU’LL ENTER 8 | I|“0F THE 10 WORDS.* 

1130 PRINT iPRINT 'INPUT THE FOLLOWING WORDS! * 

1140 FOR W - 1 TO I 
1130 N-!NT(lfl»RND(B)+l> 

1160 IF E(Ni <> 0 THEN 1130 
1170 PRINT 'ENTER WORD l 8 |Nl 

I IBB INPUT WXNM1F M(N) <> BtlfO THEN C-C-l ELSE 1190 
1190 E(N»1 
1200 NEXT 

1210 CLSiPRINT 

1220 IF C< 3 THEN 1260 

1230 PRINT ‘OUT OF THE' 1 1 1 ‘WORDS. YOU’VE REMEMBERED’ »C 
1240 PRINT ‘OF THEM, NOT BAD AT ALL 8 
1230 PRINTi PRINT* END OF PROGRAM. ...' lEND 

1260 PRINT ‘YOU COULD HAVE CHEATED AND COME UP WITH A BETTER SCORE THAN* 
1270 PRINT "THIS* |C| ‘CORRECT OUT OF ONLY* 1 1 1 ‘WORDS 8 
12B0 GOTO 123B 

1300 REM SELECT NUMBER OF RANDOM WORDS 

1303 FOR I ■ l TO IS 

1310 M-lNTtl3»RND(0)Hl 

1313 IF AIM) <> 0 THEN 1310 

1320 T*( I 1-ABIM1 

1323 A(M)-1 

1330 NEXT 

1340 RETURN 
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By Carrie Nolle Moye 

Slur Gciiwii Corronpaiulanl. 
GENEVA • A i I'.Wifj (.uriins lo an 
end. r.nio • oir.idur.'. tho ui> )ht yonis 
tlial luvi. 1 pasM.-d since the I Ini hid 
Nation*, ilciJaiL'il tin; 2'Jlh day of 
r'.irdi November it., In: tho Intor- 
iMtinn.il L Ji i y of 8<.>lkl.iiity with the 
Palestinian Puniile. Wnrld loaders 
and individual hum. ini tan. ins in 
every nation rontimm lo pledge 
their support for tho boluiiyuiod 
peoplis who luva no homoland. no 
rights Hundreds of pooplo gather 
informiHi'iitly ,it the Urn led 

Nation a Gonnr.il A*,r.ioml.ily Hall in 
Nov/ Yuik and the UN European 
htMdgunrlor:. in fviiuvii. most 
specifically on November 29, but 
also al various rnunlinjs which 
convene lo re-oxamiiu.* the plight 
of Wie Palos liman people. 

UN Secretary Cnneial .luvior 
fViia' C.indlai i. intiiun-;, to :■!- 
.do, ■ I In* did ill New Yolk tin:, 
jjasl November IJ'J, that “It r • ' - 
in. mi's a pimmiy luspunuliility ol 
tile Mi tiled N. i tii .11 a In * <lr iv* * Ini a 
|jalilic.il Milu 1 u.ui to tlnr I '.llei.tmo 
prolili in in spiff of all tin- ilifhuul- 
lit'r; involved'. Ni mil l i his other 
di gin tar Hi*; and officuiK ham uri- 
dry or.) ai ii. ait i. ins .... ho i ho Se- 
cretary Generals avowed support. 

Fri FVile'Vtiiii.m homo?, sc.itlerod 
throughout the world, puieiil 1 /, ro- 
nnntl ehiJdn ‘ii. neighbours, friends 
and .i(:(iuiiintiinf:n!) ni Mi..- rii.li Imr- 
itai.ie of the P.iN-Mini.m pooplo 

But does tire world i a. illy care? 
What truly exists -iMor 37 ynais of 
having been deprived ol their 
homeland amt eight years of an- 
nual declaration by the United 
Nations of die inalienable rights of 
the Palestinian people? 

Most Palestinians can not re- 
turn to Palestine 

Living conditions of those Pales- 
tinians who have remained in 
Palestine — wh«t the world de- 
notes as “occupied territories' — 
are obviously severely affected by 
the dictates of the Israeli authori- 
ties. There have been over 975 
military orders imposed on the 
Palestinians in Palestine since 
1967 

According to a report published 
this year by a special United 
Nations committee on the Exerc- 



ise of Inalienable Rights of the 
Palestinian people, the expropria- 
hnn of Palestinian owned land by 
the Israelis, coupled with restric- 
tions of water riynts has "resulted 
m a deep sense of insecurity and 
disincentive to pursue the tradi- 
tional rural mode ol life. Some 
family members are therefore 
forced to seek wage employment 
m nearby settlements or in Israel. 
Moreover, some Palestinians. In 
order to feed their families, have 
to go for employment as far as the 
Gulf States. 

Under the Israeli ‘Defence (Em- 
ergency) Regulations" of 1945 in- 


herited from the British mandate 
the occupying forces continue to 
destroy Palestinian dwellings. Im- 
prisonment without trial continues 
on a regular basis; deportation for 
political reasons is still common. 

Presently Israel establishes 
communities in close proximity to 
Palestinian villages, causing in- 
creased and unremitting tension, 
and in towns such as Nablus and 
Hebron, there are large clusters of 
Israeli radicals, leading to frequent 
confrontations. Often these set- 
tlers, as they "maintain law and 
order" use their position to pro- 


voke and intimidate the Pales- 
tinian communities, both as com- 
plete villages and as individuals. 

Native-born Palestinians are not 
free to roam their own land. Inter- 
mittently there are curfews which 
interfere with the social, economic 
and (what little remains of their) 
political spheres of their everyday 
living. There has been a higli in- 
cidence of attacks against both 
Muslim and Christian religious 
properties, particularly perpe- 
trated by the "Terror Against Ter- 
ror" organization, whose arrowed 
aim is to scare or forcibly remove 
Palestinians from their homes. 
Palestinian refugee camps within 
the occupied territories have been 
particular targets. According to UN 
Document A/39/233. "The inter- 
ferences have been most grave in 
those camps which have govern- 
ment of Israel to relocate the re- 
fugees, such as Dheisheli and Ja- 
lazun." 

On April 29, 1981, a committee 
which led to what has come to be 
known ns the "Karp Report" was 
established by the special inquiry 
commission of the Israeli Ministry 
of Justice. This was a result of a 
petition presented by fourteen 
professors from Tel Aviv and He- 
brew universities who expressed 
concern regarding the state of law 
enforcement in the occupied terri- 
tories; they cited many Incidences 
of violence against Palestinians by 
Israeli settlers. The committee 
was repeatedly confronted with 
obstacles and non-co-operation 
on the part of Israeli government 
administrators and police. On Fe- 
bruary 0 1984, the "Jerusalem 
Post" stated that during the period 
of the study in the Karp Report, 
Jewish settlers in the concerned 
area were warned by the Israeli 
Defence Forces not to co-operate 
with civilian police following In- 
cidents in which Arabs were fired 
on. And although the Karp Report 
was submitted on May 25. 1982, it 
was not released to the public un- 
til February 7. 1984. 

Even so, the report is of signifi- 
cance as it exposed official Israeli 
documentation of multiple cases 
of violations of human rights of the 
Palestinians In the occupied terri- 
tories by Israeli settlers. It noted 


its examination of 70 complaints 
from Arabs regarding actions of 
Jewish settlers over a period of a 
year, originating in May, 1981.01 
this number, 53 concluded with no 
actions being taken. Allegedly 
files were closed due to the inabil- 
ity to trace suspects, lack of 
evidence, and the absence of pu- 
blic interest, 

In examining both the Israeli po- 
lice and the military police, the 
Committee noted there was a lack 
of co-ordination between the two 
which severely hampered their ef- 
ficiency. 

The Committee was not autho- 
rized to investigate the use of 
firearms by the Israeli Defence 
Force, but it called attention to the 
large number of Palestinians who 
had been wounded in the head 
and upper body, and requested a 
re-examination of Israeli policy 
Additionally, in a number of alleged 
Border Police incidents against 
Palestinians, internal investiga- 
tions were incomplete. No further 
information regarding the inves- 
tigations was provided. 

Thirty-seven years after the 
Palestinian Diaspora began, and 
eight years after the United 
Nations declared its solidarity with 
the Palestinian people, what is the 
status? Palestinians who have no 
access to their homeland appear 
to be no closer to returning home 
than they were when forced from 
Palestine in 1948. Palestinians 
who have remained or been born 
in Palestine since 1948, find their 
living conditions directly and ad- 
versely affected by occupation po- 
licies pursued by Israel since 
1967. The socio-economic result 
equals the political, according to 
the United Nations report. It 
states, "The economy and Infras- 
tructure of the West Bank and 
Gaza are being tied and made 
subservient to Israel. Settlement 
policy required confiscation of 
Palestinian lands, annexation of 
Jerusalem and settlement of Je- 
wish residents therein. Systematic 
depletion of the West Bank's 
water resources and their use for 
needs of Jewish settlers ted to 
severe drought and forced Pales- 
tinian farmers to abandon their 
traditional households." 


Why are U. S. Intelligence Services out of joint? 


By Dana Adams Schmidt 
Star Washington correspondent 


WHY HAVE US intelligence ser- 
vices been besot in the last lew 
weeks with something like a 
dozen major espionage cases? 
And what could be done about it’ 


In nine days three former or cur- 
rent employees of the Defence 
Department, and agents ol the 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) 
arid Ihe National Security Agency 
(NSA) have been arrested. Add 
these to eleven similar cases in- 
volving Defence Department, FBI 
and the Northrop Aviation Corpo- 
ration. 


President fioagnn in a radio ad- 
dress asked himself the question 
wlidthor Hjei spate of spy arrests 
was due lo the fact that "we are 
looking harder or that there aro 
more spies to find." 

His replay was that both 
statements were correct. But this 
does not really satisfy. 

Perhaps looking at these cases 
a litllo more closely will suggest 
some answers' to the big ques- 
tions 


The main cases involve Israel. 
The Soviet Union and China. 


t0 .; 


his wife. Anne Henderson -Pollard. 
They worked for a special counter 
lerrorisl institution and passed on 
data about Arab military forces. 
Soviet weaponry used by the 
Arabs along with other informa- 
tion. The Israelis had long been 
asking the US for such information 
and had not been satisfied. They 
felt both frustrated and amazed at 
how much came through these 
sub rosa channels. 


Two, possibly three, Israeli em- 
bassy officials were hastily with- 
drawn lo Tel Aviv as soon as Poll- 
ard was arrested. And US officials 
were annoyed, both by Ihe espion- 
age and by the indications that Is- 
raelis were trying to avoid 
explanations. 


; Jonathan J. Pollard, civilian emr 
plqyoe of the Naval Investigative 
Service, was charged along with 


warrant officer; his son Michael, a 
Navy yeoman aboard the carrier 
Nimitz who delivered classified do- 
cuments to his father; John's 
brother Arthur J. Walker, a retired 
Navy lieutenant commander, who 
also delivered classified do- 
cuments; and Jerry A. Whitworth, 
a retired navy enlisted man who is 
charged with passing classified 
materials to John. 


Third comes Larry Wu-Tai Chin, 
a retired CID analyst, charged with 
spying for China for 30 years. He 
did not hold any high office, but 
had top security clearance and 
was often called on when there 
was a difficult translation problem. 
In this way he learned of mailers 
being dealt with at a level much hi- 
gher than his own. 


But then Israel apologized and 
George Shultz said the apology 
was sqflicient, FBI officials de- 
parted lor Israfel • to talk to the 
withdrawn embassy men. , Early 
speculation that the case (could 
damage US-lsraeli relations camo 
(o nought. And some observers 
recalfud other Instances ot tension 
— after the Israeli bombing of 
Iraqi, nuclear insinuations, for in- 
stance. and the bombing ol PLO 
headquarters in Tunis — both of 
which were soon forgotten. 

Then the spies for the Soviet 
Union. There was the Walker fami- 
lies: John A. Jr., a retired Navy 


There is some argument as to 
whether the Walkers or Ronal W. 
Pelton, an employee of the 
National Security Agency, were 
the most damaging of the spies. 
The latter passed on to the Soviet 
embassy the methods by which 
US satellite and other high altitude 
photography Is able to winnow out 
Soviet secrets. 


According to some sources 80 
per cent of the best US intell- 
igence about the Soviet Union is 
obtained in this way. His case 
recalled that of William Kainpiles 
whoj in 1979. for Ihe sum .of 
$3,000, sold to the Russians a 
manuHl lor the United States' 
most sophisticated satellite photo 
reconnaissance, the KHII. In both 
cases the Russians were given 
opportunities to feed the United 
States false information, by sea- 
ting up misleading targets for the 
photo reconnaissance. And the US 
lost exclusive possession of enor- 
mously useful techniques. 


When he visited China in 1982 
he was given a royal reception in- 
cluding a banquet for leading In- 
telligence officials. Possibly be- 
cause of this attention that In 
December, 1983 US Intelligence 
began to investigate him. 

He has admitted to receiving 
from the Chinese government 
$140,000, but this is probaly a low 
estimate. 


Wu-Tai Chin appears to have 
been one of the best paid of the 
current crop of spies. The others 
took much less. Nonetheless, they 
did what, they did for money, not 
out of any ideological conviction. 
They do not fit the popular roman- 
tic conception of a spy. They were 
all professionals engaged in tech- 
nical. work and in a numbe^f 
cases, notably that of Pblla 
debt up. to thelr eyebows. E 
seemed a possible way 

President .Reagan boaste_-. sl „. 
from .1975 to '80 there had been 
only 13 spy cases, but during his 


administration, 34. He meant to 
suggest that the FBI, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, which is in 
charge of counter -espionage, was 
doing fine bit of work during his 
administration. But this is by no 
means certain. Perhaps one of the J 
real answers to this unfortunate 
epidemic Is that the US needs bel- 
ter counter espionage. The work is 
not easy at all, because these , 
spies do not give themselves 
away by belonging to ethnic or ra- 
dical organizations. The notions ol 
the McCarthy Red -baiting days do 
not apply. 

What we have not been told aj 
all Is to whom the spies reported 
in Israel, the Soviet Union and 
China. Was Peres responsible' 
While he was engaged in trying w 
expand his country's close rela- 
tions with the US? Did Gorbachev 
know what was going on, while he 
was engaged In friendly sumn™ 
talks .with the US? Was the 
Chinese government deliberately 
double-talking while improving 
US-Chlnese ties? 



The answer is, probably n°t. In 
flUft the explanation is that in in 
.’ealip Of espionage just 
countries spy on each other, eve 
■good friends like Britain. Franc 
and West Germany. Are we to do* 
lieve that the C!A has no re pn 
sentatlvas in these countries? 






By Sajid Rlzvl 

LONDON — “If informality has 
been one valued Commonwealth 
attribute, pragmatism has been 
another." 

This remark by Secretary- 
Genera! Shridath S. Ramphal at 
the conclusion of the Common- 
wealth summit in the Bahamas 
could stand widely for inter- 
national attitudes in 1985, when 
common sense, in many crucial 
cases, overrode confrontation. 

To characterise 1985 as The 
Year of the Hard Heads, while 
smoke still spirals from a dozen 
internal and international conflicts, 
might suggest an overly sanguine 
view of political goodwill. 

But enough was positive during 
the year — the world moved as 
one to rescue Africa, it was jaw 
but not war between Washington 
and Moscow — to argue a 
brighter perspective for 1988. 

The year was marked by 
momentous talking: in Geneva be- 
tween President Ronald Reagan 
and First Secretary Mikhail Gorba- 
chev, in Nassau within the 
North-South club of the Common- 
weath, in Addis Ababa among the 
leaders of hungry Africa, in Mu- 
scat by the war-weary Gulf Co- 
-operation Council, and in Dhaka 
by the poor but ambitious consti- 
tuents of the South Asian Asso- 
ciation for Regional Co-operation, 
to mention a few important sum- 
mits. 

To each gathering are tied ex- 
pectations for 1986. Whether con- 
crete results emerge or not, one 
message appeared common to ail 
talks: global problems have be- 
come too complex for rhetoric; 
pragmatism is an alternative. 

Reagan sought out Gorbachev 
‘to lessen the distrust ... and bring 
forth a more open world." 

The 21st Organisation of Afri- 
can Unity summit in the Ethiopian 
capital set aside Its usual slo- 
ganeering and politicking to focus 
sharply on the practical problem of 
growing more food. And this under 
the determined hand of the “idea- 
logue" Julius Nyerere. 

The Arab Gulf countries 
signalled Tehran that moderation 
°‘ ambitions and an end to rheto- 
ric could lift Iran’s isolation. The 
hoped-for reward: a cease-fire 
wilh Iraq. 

The SAARC summit in Ban- 
gladesh reflected the will of 
sharply divergent neighbours to 
pool resources for economic, if not 
yet political, benefit. 



Confrontation to 
common sense 

To suggest 1985 has been marked by realism worldwide might be to offer 1986 as a 
hostage to fortune. But an overview of International happenings indicates practicalities 
prevailed in many crucial areas, not least in the developing world. 


All this is a far cry from the 
posture of defiance adopted in 
Bandung 30 years ago which has 
characterised much Third World 
thinking in subsequent years. 

It is more akin to attitudes which 
have brought about China's eco- 
nomic re-emergence, South-East 
Asia's rise to economic power, In- 
dia's agricultural leap forward and 
Africa's awakening to tost oppor- 
tunities. 


China's Communist party Chair- 
man Deng Xiaoping said recently, 
"Reforms offer the only solution 
for directing China toward deve- 
lopment and prosperity." 

What are those reforms? In 
sum. they consist of letting 
China's old-style economy shrink 
and market forces aided by gov- 
ernment guidance and new-style 
free operators take over. 


The result: China's national in- 
come grew 12 per cent in 1984 
and was expected to rise 20 per 
cent in 1985. Inflation was held 
down officially at 3 per cent, 
though higher increases are ine- 
vitable. 

In India, agriculture is witness- 
ing a spectacular turnaround and 
with Rajiv Gandhi has come a 
wide range of fresh minds in the 
bureaucracy, willing to risk critic- 


analysis 


ism to v/ean the economy away 
from traditional, control -entangled 
methods. 

Political pragmatism is a long- 
-terrn investment, so Genova's 
outcumo remains unclear; whether 
or how lar it laid thu Irakis for n 
meaningful control of nuclear pro- 
liferation. lowered regional ten- 
sions and set out a framework for 
dialogue will become apparent in 
the next few months 

But Hie two lenders did moot, 
they appeared to find each other 
congenial, and they agreed to 
moot again. 

Though verbal battles over Star 
Wars weapons research remain 
as vivid as over, already there 
have been now moves on eco- 
nomic natters and Gorbachev 
per son ally lias urged an increase 
in bilateral trade. 

Aller live years of involvement 
in Afghanistan, Moscow now is 
showing interest in a political set- 
tlement wilh Pakistan lhm would 
send itb 1 1 5,000 troops homo. 

Snmu ir.suos which could have 
benefited from ;i realistic ap- 
proach in 1085 did not get <1. 

Tho global debt bur den was 
merely shifted Ion loss distressful 
position with stopgap rm insures: 
its implications lor thu world's 
economic and social structures 
art.' probably more ominous now 
than when tho crisis broke in 
1983. 

South Africa has boon another 
exception. It lurches bloodily to- 
ward revolutionary upheaval be- 
cause its rulers fail to see the 
practical advantage of making 
amends in good lime. 

international aid cries out for a 
hard look, not so much for its 
dwindling volume ns its mode of 
application. 3o too. in the Third 
World do such subjects as urban 
drift, neglect of the frames, re- 
sponsibility and power. 

Africa's difficulties in coping 
with its daunting problems lie at 
the cenlre of a growing conscio- 
usness in the developing world 
that solutions must be sought 
closer at hand; the blame for fail- 
ure must be shared by local as 
well as external factors. 

The past failures of economic 
and social reform in the Third 
World have combined with a grow- 
ing Western reluctance to inter- 
vene to create a “policy vacuum" 
which a new sense of realism 
seems well disposed to fill. 
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World 
Cup 
at a 

glance 


First round 

Group A 

Based In Puebfa, Mexico 
Sunday, 31 May: 

Italy Vs. Bulgaria 
Tuesday, 2 June 
Argentina Vs. South Korea 
Friday, June 6 
Italy Va. Argentina 
Bulgaria Vs. South Korea 
Wednesday, 10 June 
Italy Vs. South Korea 
Bulgaria Vs. Argentina 






Group B 

Based In Mexico City 
Wednesday, 3 June 
Mexico Vs. Belgium 
Thursday, 4 June 
Paraguay Vs. Iraq 
Sunday, 7 June 
Mexico Vs. Paraguay 
• Monday, 8 June 
Belgium Va. Iraq 
Thursday, 11 June 
Mexico Va. Iraq 
Belgium Vs. Praguay 

Group C 

Baaed In Leon, Mexico 
Monday, 1 j une 
France Vs. Canada 
Tuesday, 2 June 
Soviet, Union Vs. Hunger) 
Friday; 6 June 

5JH Ve. Soviet Union 
Saturday, 6 June 

^a. Hungary 
Tuesday, g jun e w 
France Va. : Hungary 
Carwda Ve. Soviet Union 


* Group D 
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Group F 


Based In Monterrey, Mexico 
Tuesday, 2 June 
Poland Vs. Morocco 
Wednesday, 3 June 
Portugal Vs. England 
Saturday, 6 June 
Morocco Vs. England 
Sunday, 7 June 
Poland Va. Portugal 
Thursday, 1 1 June 
Morocco Vs. Portugal 
Poland Va. England 


Second round 


Sunday, 16 June 
At Mexico City 
Game 37 

Group B winner Vs. Group A, C 
or D 3rd place 
At Leon, Mexico 
Game 38 

Group C winner Va. Group A, B, 

or F 3rd place 

Monday, 16 June 

At Puebla, Mexico 

Game 39 

Group A winner Ve. C, D or E 3rd 
place 

At Guadalajara, Mexico 
Game 40 

Group D winner Va. Group B, E 
or F 3rd place 
Tuesday, 17 June . 

At Mexico City 
Game 41 

Group A 2nd Vs. Group C 2nd 
At Monterrey, Mexlqo 
Game 42 _ „ . 

Group F winner Vs. Group E 2nd 
Wednesday, 18 June 
At Mexico City 

Game 43 _ ' 

Group F 2nd Ve. Group B 2nd 
At Queretaro, Ntexlcd 
Game 44 ’ _ ' 

Group E winner Vs. Group D 2nd 


Quarterfinals 


turday, June 21 
Guadalajara, Mefcfeo • . . 

He 46 . . .■ ; 

He 40 wjnner Vs. Game 41 
iner . " I ^ . 

Monterrey, Mexico 
me 46 . ^ .■ 

me 42 winner Va. Game 37 
iner 

nday, 22 June i . 

Mexico City • 

FT^g 47 ’• •' , t : j 

me' 39 winner Vs. Game 43 
iner • 

Puebla,;. Mexico ;• 

rri© 48 1 •' * 

iTje 44 ' winner Va. Game 38 1 


Semifinals 


Wednesday, 26 June 
At Guadalajara, Mexico 
Game 46 winner Vs. Game 46 
winner 

At Mexico City 

Game 48 winner Vs. Game 47 
winner 


Third Place 


Saturday, 28 June 
At Puebla, Mexico 
Semifinal losers 


Championship 


Sunday, 29 June 
at Mexico City 
Semifinals winners 


By Harold Em art 

RIO DE JANEIRO — A major 
Issue for pubffc debate has 
arisen In Brazil: The sex lives 
of the soccer players who 
will be trying to win the 
World Cup for their country 
next year. 

Will their chances of vic- 
tory be enhanced or dimi- 
nished If the team members 
are accompanied to Mexico 
for the finals by their wives 
and girlfriends? 

it Is a question which other 
competing nations will have 
to consider, too. 

Dr Callsta Barcha Neto, a 
Brazilian sportB physician, 
says that sex Ib healthy for 
athletes — but not to exc- 
ess. 

"Outside the period of 
competition! sex for the ath- 
lete Is the same as for any 
other person — a physiologi- 
cal activity that Is necessary 
and positive In Its results," 
he said. 

"During the period of ath- 
letic competition, the preoc- 
cupation should not be with 
sex Itself, but with the waste 
of energy If It is practised In 
an excessive form.” 

Neto says coaches prepar- 
ing footballers for the World 
Cup should pay attention to 
side-effects of sexual activity 
which could have a detrim- 
ental effect, Including loss of 
sleep and greater consump- 
tion of alcohol. 

But the Sao Paulo-baaed 
doctor pointed to the super- 
ior performance of the Dutch 
team which participated In 
the 1974 finals In West Ger- 
many. 

"They arrived 1& days be- 
fore the World Cup began, 
accompanied by their wives, 
and their performance was 
better then that of our Brazi- 


lian team, who were Isolated 
without their wives In the 
Black Forest for three 
months," he said. 

The Dutch reached the 
final of the 1974 World Cup, 
beating Brazil on the way. 

"The long period of 
concentration on training 
can be dangerous, especially 
when players exceed the sa- 
turation point of human 
equilibrium," Neto said. 
Wives should therefore ac- 
company the players to 
maintain their psychologi- 
cal health. 

One of Brazll'e top women 
athletes, volleyball star Jac- 
queline (profession ally), she 
has no second nemo), agreed 
with Neto from her own ex- 
perience and observations. 

"More Important than be- 
ing athletes, the players are 
human beings who have the 
same needs aa everyone 
6188,” she said. "What they 
need Is distraction and ro- 
mance." 

Jacqueline, 22, said too 
much concentrated prepara- 
tion resulted In "an excess of 
training and a life which Is 
militarised, leaving athletes 
without the will to do any- 
thing else. I am completely 
against these Inhuman per- 
iods of training." 

Many sportsmen, Including 
soccer star Zlco, Insist on 
bringing their wWob along to 
Important matches. 

But others say, "You can't 
mix marriage with soccer," 
and with team sports there 
are complaints that bache- 
lors feel emotionally left out. 

PeychologlBt Angelo Gala- 
na, author of Soccer 2001, 
argues that sexual abstin- 
ence Is counter-productive. 
"It causes sexual excitement 
which disturbs the co- 
ordination and motor control 
of the Individual," he said. 
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' Germans in action 

MUNICH (DaD) — The football match between the Federal Republic of Germany and Czechoslo- 
vakia In Munich In the qualifying rourtd lor the next World Cup In Mexico ended In a disappoint- 

/ . . « _ Zi _ r MuifiMiA afatMa ths flarmait taam harl alramnV 


vaka W MU men in me quBwymg rounu tui hwhwm *»whu m ■■■ “ 

mg 2:2 draw. The game was not of decisive Importance, since the German team had already 
qualified for the World Cup ati the beat teaifr ln the European Group 2 (Portugal also qualified aa 
runner-up). 

The currant form of Franz Beckenbauer's team, therefore, la all the more disappointing- The 
performahoa by Karl Heinz Rummenlgge & Co: could neither warm up the apeotatora In the bit- 
terly cold Olympla ata^luH In Munich, nor; could It scare possible opponents In Mexico. 
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JUNIOR 

X-WORD 


CLUt-i At. ROSS. • ■). Witcn- 
cmII f- insliunnmt ot toriurt- 
7. Blacksmith o bi-»ck a 

Sujlilly v<i*l 10. Authority tv act 
lor .mothc-f. M. Comp.i*.$ point 
16. Lu.ips 10. Cost oil I*. 
H;wiJ, fi*eJ look 

CLUES DOWN — 1 

Rec tidily -n Mined woni.ni 2. 
R.isc.il 4. Builtl-ng extension. 5 
Part ol the eye 9, Suita bit 11. 
Sailing-vessel. 12. Read care- 
fully. IS, Search 

ACROSS — 1. Magic, 6. 
Rack 7. Anvil. 8. Damp 10, 
Proxy. 1*1 , East. 15, Jumps 16. 
Shod 17. Stare 



DOWN. — I, Bride 2. 
Scamp 4, Annexe. 5, Iria 9 
Proper. 11, Yacht. 12. Study 
13. Hunt. 
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This unclear-look I iir melee 
omirred In the 1984-6 Cologne 
Open, with both players short 
ot time. White 1 to move) Is 11 
passed pawn up, hut his rook 
is attacked and Black's own 
rook p n w n can advance 
quickly. 

Whut should White play, 
and how should the name go? 


Chess solution 


•SttfM 

1/0 sa-y p :p ix—d a*x e 
■ Jix—x 'ux—d z : ix > d ■ ‘ 

j fj jiw.11 /; mijspap o s; ojmu 

six—d vm dx <jx *u u<h 

papjvnO bud sutiivd s,d}WA\ 
.to] ‘rujiit y xj3/ f .‘IX— M yo 
rf > 6 Z !X '0 " JJ1 poms 
-Bi nooiy puo 190— IX J 



Nertfc 

• Q 8 3 
V A 7 2 
0 K J 8 4 3 
4 K 7 

West East 

♦ 10 4 # A J 8 

V J Q 10 6 6 4 3 V. K J 6 


v 6 5 Q 10 9 

4 8 5 2 4 A 9 8 3 

South 

♦ K 9 7 5 2 

V 8 
'. k A 7 2 
4 Q J 10 4 

Dealer North— N-S vulnerable 

Half-hearted pre-empts that . 
stand little cnance 01 buying 
the contract usually turn oui 
to be a mistaKe. West raised 
a leeblc 11 11 tier on the pre- 
sent deal, -with tire result 
mat South was able to place 
the cards exactly and mane a 
borderline game. This wbr the 
bidding: 


ri {ravelling box with mother-of-pearl and torh.se 
shell decoration, 17th century Ottoman period. 


South 

West 

North 

East 





ID 

dble 

red-bl* 

2H 

No 

NO 

as 

NO 

as 

NO 

4S 

No 

NO 

NO 

West. 

led a 

diamond 

and 
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The 

EXPRESS 
Word Game 


(jolt lump wuriln or rum 
lot ten- nr niurr cun yon 
"Wke from llu> li-tU-rj Miuwii 
m;rc , in mukliiR n mini, cm-Ji 
k'lli'i uni) hi- lined once out). 

'•nsi' Ictii-i'. aim there must lie 
1 *. it 11 " 1 ,, lU-leUei' word 
In tin* IN. Sh plurals s no 
fnreiitn Hunts ; im proiiei 
11 u me-. TOIl A VS TAUOET : 


solution 


'UllJIIII UJ|(ls XUMUdS 

j|uni urt 11 .H uu|js a mu* uuo« 
■■ snout* s: nn«i uin 

mueil Xupua unji dsno iiisnn.i 
Xu|yilflj ]fu|do.i uBuon uiuj 
u«|ou xui-miM uuisn.i Mumi.i 
unUnj .i|dsn ,i|iinXn snn.iy 


UUt|b( | IYVII W I ui 1 v . **■- 

began with a heart to the 
ace, tallowed by a heart mtt. 
Then a ciub was led to the 
king and ace. 

East exited with a club and 
now South played a spade to 
me queen ana ace. He won 
the next club, ensned and 
410 . then rimed a club in 
dummy and a heart tn his 
own hand. At trick eleven ne 
exited wiih his last trump, 
forcing East 10 return a 
diamond into dummy s K J. 

It is doubtful whether South 
would have played so 
accurately without me Infor- 
mation supplied by Wesis 
Jump In hearts. This sounded 
like a 6-card suit and Stave 
Smith the Idea ol extracting 
the hearts from East, 


Subscribe to the 
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and enjoy a full year of good reading. 
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ARIES — March 21st to April 20th 

Until Wednesday Venus's Influence is fa- 
vourable and you will have some pleasant 
moments with abounding love Watch out for 
mistakes. There will be warmth and harmony 
within your family There will ba some ups and 
downs in your relations with those at work, 
but goodwill will win ihe day. You will gel on 
better with Gemini and Scorpio than with Ca- 
pricorn 

TAURUS — April 2 1st to May 20th 

Your emotional life will lake 0 turn for Ihe 
belter. You will be able lo face up to the si- 
tuation calmly and Willi commonssnse You 
will be a filtle nervous, but your partner will 
help you to calm down. You should look a iiitte 
more closely at whm seem like patty expen- 
ses — take together Ihey mounl up. Slick to 
ft aiMisibto dial. You win get gn better with 
Cancer and Sagittarius than with Scorpio and 
Aquarius. 

GEMINI — May 21st lo June 20th 

You wilt havo to take special out* lo avoid 
confusion and will have to beware of acting 
ti it Ihe spur ol Ihe moment An important dcci- 
ulon should not be taken on Ihe spur of tho 
moment, but must nol bo long delayed other 
You should take care bo loro making a prom- 
ise that will bo li.inf lo keep Al Ihe mo men I 
Ihmgs am nol going ns quickly us you would 
wish them lo. You will gat on boiler with Scor- 
pio and Capricorn than with Sagittarius. 

CANCER — June 21 si to July 21st 

Mars’a more favourable inlluarco will help 
you lo sort out your emotions. You wilt be 
able >0 get on well with a person who tends lo 
tie rather tempura menial This fa A good lime 
for thdae In love. Do not expncl lo get favours 
without doing anything in return. You will have 
more nervous energy but you must make sure 


you do not waste time. Avoid overtiring your- 
self You will get on better with Scorpio and 
Sagittarius than with Capricorn and Arles. 

LEO — July 22nd to August 21st 

Make sure you do not spend money as if it 
grew of trees. Avoid eating or drinking more 
than you know is good for you. Venus's fa- 
vourable influence as well as that ol Mercury, 
So turn and Uranus will help you lo do the 
right thing a I the right time. You should do all 
you can to maintain harmony. You should not 
expect Immediate results, instead aim well 
ahead. Keep your eyes wide open and wntch 
oul for mistakes. You will gel on better with 
Scorpio nnd Capricorn lhan wiih Sagittarius 
and Gemini. 

VIRGO — August 22nd to September 
2 1e| 

You should pul a brave face on what is not 
a very good situation. Avoid superflous ex- 
penditure. Do not Iry lo run before you oan 
walk. Take more interest in what internals 
your partner and your children. Avoid doing 
anything that might upset a friend or a collea- 
gue. Avoid. getting into bad company. You are 
more likely to be quarrelsome, so try to keep 
out ol arguments. You will gel on belter with 
Sagi Harms and Capricorn lhan with Scorpio 
nnd Aquarius. 

LIBRA —• September 22nd to October 
22nd . 

The influences are posilive and you will be 
able to spend some happy days. You will have 


jgj FRANC ESCO WALDNER 

a good idea but others may not think Ihe 
same way. You will be better able to stay on 
good terms with your partner. You will gel 
some welcome help and should nol be slow to 
show your gratitude. Make sure you do not 
spend more than you had intended. You will 
get on better with Sagittarius and Aquarius 
lhan with Capricorn and Aries. 

SCORPIO — October 23rd to Novem- 
ber 21st 

You should try to spend a little more time in 
Ihe open nlr, but make sure you are appro- 
priately dressed. Keep calm when dealing 
with a rather nervous and aggressive person. 
Do nol think you can always have everything 
ail your own way. Avoid spending too much 
time on secondary matters, but do not altoge- 
ther Ignore Ihem. Exercise a III tie more self- 
control. You will get on better with Arles and 
Gemini than with Aquarius and Taurus. 

SAGITTARIUS — November 22nd to 
December 20th 

You will have something to be really 
pleased about. You should deliberate care- 
fully before coming to a decision. Beware of 
doing anything that might give rise lo jealousy 
or resentment. A little more generosity will 
pay off very quickly. Avoid thinking and worry- 
ing about something thal might iq fact never 
happen. Do not start on something you will 
not have time to finish al least not quickly. Do 
not let computers get on top of you. You will 
gel on belter with Aquarius and Aries than 
with Gemini. 


CAPRICORN — December 21st lo 
January 19th 

You will leel more sure of yourself. You 
should Iry lo Involve yourself in what Interesis 
your partner. Your social life will be more in- 
tensive. You should not have secrets iron 1 
your partner. A little more patience and for- 
bearance will stand you in good stead, you 
should try not to be too nervous and anxious 
Your financial situation requires careful scru- 
tiny — It would be wrong to rely on the poss ■ 
billty of a windfall or win. You will get on bel- 
ter with Taurus and Gemini than with A"” 
and Cancer. 

AQUARIUS — January 20th to Febru- 
ary 18th 

You should make sure that you hw® 
left any holiday chores to the Iasi minui ■ 
Your emotional life will take a turn for me jw 
ten. You will be able to do something to Pj_ p " 
your partner and should do so. Make sure yu 


fVWIIIIUI HI IU U1IWUIU V*w w — ■ -W 

do not ask for more than you deserve or y 
will be disappointed. You should have 8 . 

more faith In yourself. Remember that a 10 

nn . «ll ... kin ovnanri IlUfS 


small expenditures is one big expendIM®- V 
to be a little more tactful. You will get on c® 
ter with Arles and Gemini than with 1 au 
and Scorpio. 

PISCES — February 19th to March 
20th 


You should try not to let your emotions fl®' 
the better of you. With a little more flojj* 
you will be able lo overcome tensions , 
your family. Make sure you make fall ea 
your experience and intelligence. Do not Jj' 
your partner suffer. A little more generosi ' 
Indicated, even If it requires a certain am 
of personal sacrifice. You will qo* on d 
with Taurus and Cancer than with Gemin 


Sagittarius. 
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THE PORTRAYAL OF ARABS IN THE AMERICAN MEDIA 

EDrTED BY 

EDMUND GHAREEB 


The role of the media in shaping U.S. perceptions toward 
Arabs is explored in interviews conducted by Dr. Ghareeb 
with prominent journalists and in. essays written by media 
specialists. The views of Peter Jennings, Anthony Lewis. 
John Cooley, Hodding Carter, Georgie Anne Geyer, Jim 
Hoagland, Jim Lehrer, Trudy Rubin, Bernard Gwerizman, 
Nick Thimmesch and others are probed on reporting in ihe 
United States of intra-Arab relations, the Arab-Israeli dispute, 
and U.S. -Arab affairs. Split Vision is an important 
contribution to the ongoing discussion of how the media 
influences U.S. policy in the Middle East. Published by the 
American- Arab Affairs-Council. 
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Eastern arts 
converge 
on London 


now -familiar party came oriental and Islamic art, gold 
idon is the capital, nnd silver jewelry, ceramics, glass, 
iltanale be far be- paintings, sculpture nnd textiles. 


By Sajid Rizvl ' 

\ 

THE SPEED with which Lon- | 
don is attracting Islamic and i 
Eastern cultural events, publi- < 
cations and art shows has pro- 
duced a now-familiar party ( 
joke: if London is the capital, i 
can the sultanate be far be- i 
hind? 

Increasing ethnic diversity, good 
communications and the enterpr- 
ise of its residents (native nnd 
foreign) ore making London ihe fo- 
cus foi cultures Ihoustmds of 
miles uwiiy. 

From the High Shod landoori 
restaurant lo the incnvisiiKj num- 
ber of mosques and ;ut unllerius, 
London is becoming cosmopolitan 
on a scale its citizens never ima- 
gined. 

"When England had the empire, 
its capital city was very English," 
said an art dealer. "Nov; the em- 
pire is gone, but the capital looks 
moro nnd more tike the centre of 
the world." 

Such n claim can bu contested 
by n dozen cities, but certainly 
London is a convenienl stopping 
off point for people with cultural, 
artistic or religious inlBrests. 

This was evident at a recent 
Burlington House Fair at the Royal 
Academy of Arts near Soho, 
where top art dealers converged 
to show off or sell their Measures. 

Some precious items were just 
for display, lent by owners for the 
fair, which was opened by Prince 
Charles and Princess Dina. 

The prince was quick to quieten 
speculation about his personal 
spending. Neither he nor Diana 
could afford lo buy any of the 
items on display, he said. 

Magnificent 

That could not be said ol ail the 
other visitors. One dealer said the 
fair, "the most magnificent event 
at the top end of the market. ' was 
scheduled in the autumn to attract 
vacationing buyers from the Mid- 
dle East and the Far East, as well 
as Europe and North America. 

More than 25,000 people visited 
the galleries during the 12-day 
show, according to Heather Mc- 
Connell. a spokewoman. 

International dealers and collec- 
tors at the fair, which has been 
taking place for nearly hall a cen- 
tury. included Galerie Perrin, Ber- 
nard Steinitz and Jean Max 
Tassel from Paris. Didier Aaron 




from Paris/New York/Los An- 
geles. Iwo Bouwnni, Vanderven & 
Vanderven nnd Slender from Tho 
Net her lands, Bernhenuer of Mu- 
nich, Athenaeum of Monaco and 
Chrislophe Janet from New York. 

Out of their vast inventories 


Stoneware 

One of the top items, according 
to connoisseuis, was n "pnrcela- 
neous sloncwaro" pillow in the 
shape of a sleeping boy from tho 
Kith century Northern Song per- 
iod in China A chuixiy Injure re- 
clines on Ins side, left arm bout 
under his head, left leg tucked 
under Iris right. 

The stalk of a Im go lotus lent is 
draped over the boy. 

According lo Jane Pickup of 
antique dealers Spink and Son, 
Ihe 17 cm long and 12 cm high 
work did not find a buyer, but 
other exceptional pieces went 
very quickly. 

Asking prices ranged from £50 
— for English silver — lo £ 1 mill- 
ion tor a Loins XV (1739) com- 
mode by Jean Deslorges. 

Among the visitors was Prince 
Hire. 25 son of Japanese Crown 
Prince Akihito. who was returning 
home after completing a post- 
graduate degree in history at Ox- 
ford University. 

Spink displayed another of its 
prizes, a sandstone lorso ot Shiva, 
one oi Ihe three main Hindu dei- 
ties. produced by 11th century 
Khmer craftsmen in what loday is 
Kampuchea. 

From the Near East visitors 
were able to see a varied collec- 
tion, including a wooden travelling 
box with mother ol pearl and tor- 
toiseshell decoration, created in 
the 1 7 th century Ottoman period. 

A six cm gold bottle with enamel 
decoration celebrated Qajar rule 
over Iran during the 19th century. 

Other rare appearances in- 
cluded a 1500 8C (New Kingdom 
18th dynasty) piriform pot from 
Egypt, a jade belt hook from the 
Moghul period in India (c. 1850) 
and a 17 th century Kashgar. Cen- 
tral Asia, silk carpet. 

A total of 82 exhibitors occupied 
13 of the Royal Academy s galler- 
ies. 

The next fair will be held in Sep- 
tember 1987 at the same place. 

(Compass Features) 
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A porcelanoous stoneware pillow In the shape of a sleeping boy 
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Mr Aguilar keeps his ship sailing smoothly 


1 vbeswuMirm «ta?yientertai n merit •••• 


By Suleiman H. Tarazl 

IT IS a place where travellers, 
business tycoons and VIPs meel 
for social rituals and business 
deals. Somewhere inside > a re- 
markable man sits in a room 
whose walls are covered with the 
credentials that pay tribute to his 
industrious life. 

He Is Mr Haile Aguilar, tall, 
heavily built, smartly dressed, .with 
a deep voice that carries Just a 
trace of a foreign accent and, as 
General Manager of the Ammon 
Marriott hotel, the man who keeps 
the great meeting place running 
smoothly. 

Haile Aguilar was born in Uru- 
guay and migrated to the United 
States at the age of 27. His 
choice of a first job as a bus boy 
at the Beverly Hilton in California 
was in character for he says “Tra- 
ditionally my family were In the 
food wholesale business, and this 
In n sense wna my ronson for em- 
barking on n job In the hotel indus- 
try which has now been my 
professional sotting for the past 
22 years '. 

He talks nostalgically about his 
young day 9 when he was learning 
the business the hard way and 
confesses that he was “luckily 
protected” by h>9 team who tai- 
lored him to suit the conditions 
and environment of the business. 

“A change in n hair-sty te was 
imperative for me In ordor to be 
associated with my older colleag- 
ues in the business" he recalls. 

Mr Aguilar calls this time his 
"Evolution to Professionalism* but 
at the same time he attended 
hotel courses at Loyola University 
as well as enrolling In correspon- 
dence courses with AHMA to sup- 
plement and broaden his knowl- 
edge of the industry. 

Life treated . him well and. In 
time, he became the owner of a 
pizza restaurant chain In Argen- 
tina. Later he returned to the Un- 
ited States . to fain the Marriott 
chain of hotels and has now been 
a loyal member of their staff for 13 
years, seven of which he has 
spent in various hotels In America. 
Haile Aguilar believes Marriott Is a 
great company running the best 
, and most progressive hotel chain 
In the world, though he also ad- 
mires the sophisticated traditional 
hotels such as the Rltzeod Dor- 
c^oster In London, and Ihb Orien- 


To Mr Aguilar, hotel work Is a 
way of life, a place to meet differ- 
ent people everyday, a place to be 
wilh friends and employees, and a 
place to live In. All In all, he says. II 
Is like a ship with a pilot who con- 
trols It and direcis ft day and night, 

“It is an exciting business you 
know" he says affirmatively. “\ 


has to be delegated somewhat to 
Public Relations personnel who 
are schooled in the fine arts ot 
conversation and hospitality. ‘This 
does not mean that I do not know 
my clients well, but simply, cannot 
do the role as much as I like to he 
says with regret. 

Halle Aguilar gets up early every 
morning, drinks a glass of water 


hearts of his staff. In 1984, Mr 
Aguilar won the prize for the Best 
Employee Motivator, amongst the 
243 hotel managers who partici- 
pated from the Marriott chain. 

He enjoys his profession ahd 
working for the satisfaction of the 
hotel clients, whom they go out of 
their way to please. 




Mr Aguilar's greatest fearjkJ 
the Job Is a fire which K» 
happening "You Just can't ai«& 
ate where It would start thouiS 
.always keep our eyes oSiM 
he says. ' . [ 

Halle Aguilar contends IhsiJ 
hotel life has net tost him tow 
vlduality, family life or 3 
friends. His quarters in the 3 
are a real home, not Just £3 
rooms. Both his children S’ 
abroad, one studying hotel m 
agement at Denver University? 





Channel 6 

programmes 

from 

1 Jan f986 






Mil .hotels in (he Far-East. ■ gets bigger and bigger, the role 


TheXmedca ri Can tre present® ‘Table for Five' (121 mins! 
afanlng John Volght and Merle Christine Barrault. 

Monday 3p December at 7.00 pm. 

A';, ‘ ■; '■ v : ‘i Exhibition* ; A ' A; A ;.j •• 

j The A|hi Art Gallery win continue Us exhibitions by : sculptor 
. Marge ret Tadros end p&Inter Joseph Haddad until at Decent' 

A-Av';:,v:,v;. -V" A'A. \ 

rjt^^ra B*nk qalieryprefr^ pi^tlndia 

’ uptilTupaday :31 Oecgmber *.}'} A'-A ’ 

' : ;jOje Sp*hl?h Cultural .qeotropresbnts pipings 

Mbntfsy ijO-becembflr ■' . A /»'A \ .■■■&’■• • A- : P 
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Mr Halle Aguilar 

hate routine and boredom..., this is 
a place were one can wage a 
never slackening war against 
creeping paralysis, stagnation and 
sheer boredom". Apart from the 
fun he derives from working In a 
hotel, he feels he has the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy new people and to 
be creative too. "A chef la not Just 
art elaborate cook but an artist as 
well" he adds. But it Is not all arts 
according to Mr Aguilar, there Is a 
lot of science 8s well and the hotel 
staff get the chance to know so 
much about engineering, mainte- 
nance and so on which add to (he 
business the element of 'know 
How’. . 

In his job, Mr Aguilar tries al- 
ways to pISy the congenial ‘Mine 
Host", though he admits, as hotels 


and reads the newspapers. Cof- But arc 
fees and teas are not part of his right? "N< 
dally diet, though he admits to en- cept legi 
Joying a good glass of wine with hotel. We 
his main meals. His work day be- up and h 
gins with the meetings with the 16 mlnuti 
heads of departments to review sures th 
the previous night's happenings quickly ir 
and to discuss future plans. He hand if a 
values- tils staff very highly and' for ogr 
considers their happiness and mean it I 
well-being as the essential factor may be c 
In achieving customer satisfaction, ' matically. 




But are the customers always 
right? “No" he answers "We ac- 
cept legitimate misakes by the 
hotel. We make them, we follow 
up and hope to be forgiven. Our 
16 minutes call back system en- 
sures that Ihe problems are 
quickly rectified. On the other 
hand if a client expresses a dislike 
for ogr product, that does not 
mean it Is no good. “His ta9ies 
may be different' ’ he says, dlplo- 


and creating an amiable work cli- 
mate. 

His management style which 
I emphasizes the carrot rather than 
' the stick, team spirit, . the Incen- 
;tivety rewarded 'Management by 
Objectives' has Won him the 


In fact, customers are always 
welcomed to pay a visit to our 
"behind the scene" — an indica- 
tion that his ship consists not only 
of a 'front .of house’, with a 
theatre -like scene and ebullient 
colourful show personnel, but also 
of a support structure. 


Colorado, the other In SwHkjw 
for a solid foundation In sctoij 
and then, hopefully, to holds* 
agement too. ji 

They are following their faltf 
footsteps and he is proud of Lit 
feels hia constant rotation 
tween jobs within the chain W 
not cost his family Its chance a 
friends "We meet friends ntw 
ver we go" he says. r 

Here In Jordan, their Ills at i 
Marriott has actually helped I 
Aguilar and his wife to estabU 
good friends especially thosew 
are involved In the sports adMM 
which the Marriott enthusiasts! 
supports. On the social send 
scene, Mr Aguilar also au#ra 
jobs for the handicapped witty! 
300 room empire. M 

He has no real' regrets! 
choosing hotel management 1 ® 
career, despite the ups M 
downs which the Industry bwoflg 
He has been general managerl 
Amman's Marriott since m 
1981, and prior to that he m 
two years In the Dhahrhn Men 
In Saudi Arabia. He has good* 
In the present government awl 
counts a lot on the Mlnfetrji 
Tourism to promote the tourwfl 
sorts In Jordan especially M 
He also believes that the In 
market Is fully salyraiejlfl 
present but hopes for a bettefJJ 
lltlcal life In the Middle EaiM* 
would give tourism a great boos 

Fashion 

note 

Ablr Abdul Rahim, thsnj 
light .In Jordan’s faiw 
world, - presented her m 
collection at the 
Isos hotel last Saturday" 

. Star will, present details * 
photographs df the eywi 

next week'8 edition 




.A; Gift For The New Year 

Jordan. Rational Lottery Invites you to Win and 
Participate In ;th^ welfare of the : poor, needy & 

; a: ^ ‘; l ;i ! a A^rtppied, •.. / 

r, ; - i : r - { ■ \ - , • :. • . . . ' 
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The largest fiiiigie Prize in Jordan ever....;, 
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Peter Strauss as Dick Diver and 
THE NIGHT. Monday at 9:10 

Saturday 

* 6:00 L'Ecole des enfants 

* 7:16 Serie 

.* 7:45 Science World 
8:30 Mind Your Language 

* 9:30 Pop. in Germany 

* 10:20 Mini — series 

Sunday 

* 6:00 Telefilm en Alternarice 
avec une Varlete 

* 7:15 Varieties 

* 7:45 Technology risks and 

opportunities 

* 8:30 Carol Burnett 

* 9 ; 10 Varieties 

| 9:30 End of Empire 
10: Dempsy and Makepeace 

onday 

* 8:00 Magazine Consacre 

a la Jeunesse 

* 7:16 Sports. 

* 7:45 Zero One . 

* §:30 Bottle Boys . 

‘ 9:00 Jordanian Artists 

* 1 0 Tehder In The Night ' 

*. 10:20 Dallas ' 


6:00 Documentary 


8; 30 That's my Bby 
Q^Gardens.of, Europe 
SE1 1 P A Tn^rriBd '^ari > ; 
JOiSojEquhiizer: - • 


Mary Steenburgen as Nicole Diver In TENDER IS 


Wednesday 

* 6:00 Feullleton 

* 7:15 Varieties 

* 7:45 Sports 

* 8:30 Three's company 

* 9:00 Variety 

* 9:10 Documentary 

* 10:20 Falcon crest 

Thursday 

* 6:00 Magazine Sulturel 

* 7:15 Serie . 

* 7:45 Craft and Design and 
. Technology 

* 8:30 E.R. . 


* 9.00 Guest of the week 

* 9:10 Return to Eden 

* 10:20 Feature film 

Friday 

* 6:00 Long Metrage 

* 7:15 Varieties 

* 7:45 Agriculture 

* 8:30 Mr Belvedere 

* 9:00 World Preview 

* 9:10 The Far Pavilions 

* 10:20 The Brief 




Cinema 
Corner 


By Reem Yasin 


Witness 


IN AMMAN It Is Indeed phenomenal for a really good film to 
become a box-office hit at commercial cinemas, The usually 
shameful fact is that the popularity and commercial suc- 
cess of a film rarely match Its quality: The better the film Is 
the fewer are Its days of screening and vice versa. The film 
that has broken this rule was "Witness" — an outstanding 
film that has withstood several weeks of successful view- 
ing. 

The story of the film, however, Is not a very original one, 
It has Ita echoes In many earlier productions, but Its presen- 
tation on the screen Is as spellbinding as ever. A young wi- 
dow and har eight-year old son are on their way to visit the 
mother's sister. While waiting for their train connection at 
the railway station the little boy becomes witness to a mur- 
der! 


The police captain assigned to the case discovers that 
the murderers are fellow officers trying to squelch a corrup- 
tion investigation. Wounded In a shoot-out and fearing for 
the lives of the boy and his mother, he takes them back to 
her farm to hide out, where he gradually becomes romantl- - 
cally attached to the young mother, but she, because of her 
strict upbringing feels she must suppress the attraction she 
feels for the detective. 

In his role as police detective John Brock, Harrison Ford 

f iave one of his very best performances on the screen 
though he has been known to be the star of many top 
box-office hits). Kelly McGlllls as the widow and the little 
. boy Lukes Haas as her son were also perfect portrayals. In 
fact even the secondary roles were so aptly Into the overall 
tapestry of the film, holding our interest, Involving our emo- 
tion, demanding our sympathy and gaining our admiration. 

Much of the excellence of the performances may be attri- 
buted to the director of the film, Peter Weir, who seems to 
be able to take from hie actors, as much as he does from 
the environment, qualities that create a perfect balance and 
make a spellbinding film. 

In Weir’s film there !b the real sensation that "landscape 
Is character." With the rare gift of bringing out the mystery 
In the ordinary, everything and every scene in the film has 
its own life and Its own value. Through the eyes of the little 
wide-eyed boy, sights we might take for granted become 
nothing less than wonders of the world. 

It goes without saying that the unobtrusive but stunning 
photography by John Seale as wall as Maurice Jarre's reso- 
nant musics! score both complement the enchanting affect 
of a film that Is deservedly rated as one of the bast of the 
year. 


N.B "Witness" Is scheduled to be the Cine Club's 
next attraction at the Marriott Hotel early In January. 


Top Records 


In US 


1 . Say You, Say Ma — 
Lionel Richie 

2. Party All The Time — Ed- 
die Murphy 

3. Alive And Kicking — Sim- 
ple Minds 

4. That's What . Friends Are 
For — Dionne + Friends .. 

5. I Miss You — Klymaxx 

6. Small Town ’ — John Cpu- : 
gar Mellericarhp 

7. Broken Wings Mr , Mister 

8. Separate j-lvee - Phil 
Colllna and Marilyn Martin 

Tonight She Gomes 
The Cqrs 

1 0. Election Day Arcadia' . 



Ray Lonneri as Bardster Lucas Helller In THE BRIEF 
' at 10:20 1 — 


In Britain 

1. The Power of Love — 
Jennifer Rush 

2. ■ Move Closer — ^ Phyllis 
Nelson 

3. Cherish — Kool and the 
Gang 

4. Crazy For You — Ma;- 
donna 

5. I Know Him So Well —• 
Elaine Paige and Barbara 
Dickson 

6. Frankie — Sister Sledge 

7. Into The Groove — Mb* 
donna 

8. Axel F t- Harold. Falter- 
meyer, 

9. Trapped — Colonel 
Abrams; 

.10.. 19 -r^.paul; Hardcasfle 
THE JERUSALEM STAR 23 












